

invaders hooked! 


; By StarS^ff Writer 
Bu za z zzm aa, Tcecct. Buush.yok, yok, ops, ops, 

- lack, -tack,' jtacik, wcccccc’ These are die noises 
yon expect jso listen to at up, amusement, arcade. 
AU day long, the" blustering thunder of the 
machines goes on relentlessly, and the number of. 
"customers never seams to end. The arcades are 
fiiU of boys, boys, and more boys, and they enjoy 
every minute of It. 

It’s a way to pass the time of day, and for sure, 
tjTne ; does: pass. For one things there are a-lot 
more machines for the boys to play than [here 
were when 1 was a youngster" * 


The slot machines of my day arc tame com- 

~‘ J * * • tfe 


- pared to what you have these days. The com¬ 
puter-aided machines range from ET, motor rac¬ 
ing, star wars, gunfights, to meteorites falling 
down, with noise, noise and more noise. They 
are all there for the entertainment of our young¬ 
sters today. 

The nois e just adds to the fun, and it comes in 
ail sorts. Drrrrr, ahh, doush.doush, pong, pang, 
ahhhh, dddd, dddd. It's all go, and the young jnst 
keep coming back for more. 

. For the majority of them, it is their favorite 
-pastime. Something to enjoy, but con leave when 


you have had enough. So the story goes, but of 
course, many become addicted to the excitement, 
the adrenalin, and the sheer fun of these enter¬ 
tainment halls. 

However, the people you should feel sorry for 
are the employees. 

They are there ail day long, seven days a 
week, and are forced to listen to the same never- 
ending noise. There i& no escape for them, except 
maybe the lunatic asylum, which is where they 
must end up in if they stay in these arcades for 

Continued on page 2 
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By Ibtisam Awadat ; 

Star Staff Writer . - 
“MY UNCLE was studying 
pharmacy in Turkey, and 
decided to come horae to Jor- 
dan during a semester break. 

1 traveling overland. ihrougb 
Syria," said Hani • Sobeih, 
whose uncle. (Kbalid Sadeq 
Sobeih) has "been detained in 
Syria since 1984- 
“For fimerwT®r > 

not know anything about his 
..^4 whereabouts, uatU ono day, 

; s when a magazine published 

details of a Jordanian lawyer there are no accu- 
- j who specializes -In such • rate, figures on the 
’ cases," Hani;. added. If. was.: 


not forgotten. 

After the staged 
sit-in, the families 
of-the prisoners in 
Syria * signed a 
memo asking for 
assistance V From 
locaTiand Interna¬ 
tiona] organiza¬ 
tions, to cither 

release : of - their 
-onfcs, 

y 


after pitying this lawyer a 
visit that Haro dfcrcovered that 
bis uncle's name was on a 
computerized list of prisoners 
in Syria, ; . 

There .TO?-c^ 
than 140ft3t»daaian prisoners 
serving jaispo senlences all 
over' me worid. This statistic 
was zcvoslcditliis week by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

been some'l^eculaticm fc to 
the. aocHtncy^of the figures. 

The Issue of Jordanian,pris- 
oners abroad has captivated 
the daily jwwspnpers bere in 
Amman. Hie .recent deroga¬ 
tory ramadts by-Mustapha 
Tlass, the Syrian Minister of 
Defense, fueled this debate. 
Tlass claimed in: a recent 
interview according to news¬ 
paper reports that the Jorda¬ 
nian tribes delayed the arrival 
of the Saudi forces, that were 
-£ommg through Jordanian 
>and on their way to link up 
with the Syrian army in the 
war against Israel, 

The Jordanian response to 
this accusation has been 
restricted to the diplomatic 
channels so far. However, the 
tacit governmental approval 
for a recent 90 minute sit-in 
in front of Parliament, staged 
by the families of prisoners 
.abroad, is an indication that 
the matter will not be swept 
under the caipet. An almost 
continuos television, radio 
and newspaper coverage is 
also ensuring that the issue is 


numbers ;, -..being 
detained, because 
there,is no official 
body representing 
the case " . said 
Mohammed Azay- 
debi bead of the 
Public liberties 
Committee' at the 
Lower House. . 
“We even have a 



“We need to know 
the reasons behind the 
imprisonment of our 
citizens, and what 
conditions they are 
living under," added 
Azaydeh, who also 
confirmed that 30 Jfor- 


discrepahcy in: the.number of 
prisoners in Syria, as the For¬ 
eign Ministry say there are 
.742 prisoners, whilst the Min¬ 


ister. of Information, Nasser 
Joudeh, recently stated in a 
press release that the number is 
500," Azaydeb told The Star. 


damans are serving 
sentences in Egypt, 
and 10 in the Ukraine 
(five* of whom have 
returned to Jordan, 
and arc serving out 
die sentence here 
according to the 
Exchange of Prisoners 
Accord between the 
two countries). "The 
majority of prisoners 
in Iraq and Kuwait 
have been released, 
bat there are still a 
few who need our 
attention," Azaydeh 
continued. 

The Arab Human 
Rights Organization 
(AHRO) has details of Jorda¬ 
nians detained in Iraq, Syria, 


Continued on page 2 
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td* /. fhe Foreign nor the.Interior Mtmstries 
w»e«Me ro give her definite answers about 

■•;hts:. - "I■-fiaaUy sent-.a -petition to the Arab 
Hcuhazrftigbts. OrgSSnzatian, but as. of yet, I 
.*■have^n^ : jw»tived..mjy-mjswer" Mrs-Karas-. 
Jo r? deb said; * ': **'. ' 
iy-V'- ^ MrsJCerasoeK confirmed that her husband - 
c-: * was 'dot involved ip jtixy political activity 
r.'asd tiwE ^ a : ffjy^aaaa£ 

v --emrioyee yeai<?: . :■.... 

_shtf U vefi-in fear, believing that she' 
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seeks, assistance &om those^riio 

ferifoidt^rhorijmid.^ V’- : 

.Tbe stojytis ^reai’eragedy. For a family 
i- that once Bved in peace, their: stability tos 
been fway without reason or under--. 
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Tough talking at Wye 
Plantation hovers on 


By Star Staff Writer and 
news agencies 
THE HARVEST of the week- 
long intensive Middle East 
peace talks is expected to be 
reaped soon. The 

talks—launched at the Wye 
Plantation on 15 Octo¬ 
ber—were initiated by His 
Majesty King Hussein and US 
President Bill Clinton, and 
have come to a cru¬ 
cial juncture in the 
stalled peace negotia¬ 
tions between Israel 
and the Palestinians. 

King Hussein 
joined the peace talks 
on Tuesday, as Israeli 
and Palestinian nego¬ 
tiators sought to reach 
a deal by the week¬ 
end. “We think that 
King Hussein has the 
ability to bring home 
to the delegations the 
necessity for making 
peace," said James 
Rubin, the US State 
Department spokes¬ 
man. 

The King arrived at 
Wye Plantation from 
Minnesota, where he 
is undergoing treat¬ 
ment for cancer at the 
Mayo Clinic, Presi¬ 
dent Ginton also can¬ 
celed an election trip 


Late Wednesday, King 
Hussein met with President 
Arafat and Netanyahu separ¬ 
ately, to urge them to pursue a 
peace accord. The King also 
met President Ginton on the 
some day, as the US strongly 
counts on his continual efforts 
to reach a peace settlement. 

It has been reported that 
Ginton has won an agreement 


The Palestinians, however, 
insisted that Israel should carry 
out a third redeployment in 
accordance with foe agreement 
the two parties have signed in 
1997. The Israelis have repeat¬ 
edly said that only one percent 
of the lerrilory will be banded 
over, while the Palestinians 
want the size and location of 
foe redeployment to be subject 



to California to join the peace 
talks, and apparently won con¬ 
cessions from both sides. Once 
a deal is secured, a signing cer¬ 
emony is could take place at 
the White House soon. Some 
earlier expected foot a deal 
could be signed today, Thurs¬ 
day. 


from Netanyahu speci lying the 
location of the 13 percent of 
foe West Bank that is to be 
handed back to the Palestin¬ 
ians, whilst President Arafat 
gave his word that the con¬ 
cerns of Israel in regard to 
security would be given prior¬ 
ity. 


r 


y 





Pitfalls of d Bestseller in China 


By John Pomfret . . . 

XIAN, China—He Qinglion is mad and 
she’s not going to take it anymore. The 
author of perhaps the hottest nonfjetiM 
book in China these days has come to tius 
ancient capital on an ironic miestv ro 
denounce a book written under her own 

name. __ , 

He’s book, "China* 

fall,” constitutes the most 
cogent critique of- China s 
economic reforms to.have 
come out of the country. In 
it she blasts everyone, but 
mostly the Communist 
Party, for creating a situa¬ 
tion Where wealth is concen* • r - 

trated ttihe hands of sleazy : - 

bureaucrats, . 



He (pronounced Huh) paints a grotesque 
Chinese landscape packed with ripnaff 
schemes inn by party officials, smuggling 
rings masterminded by cops and officers 
from the . People's liberation Army,- and 
whorehouses managed by government toad¬ 
ies. 

The publication of.foe book in 
Hong Kong late last year, and a 
• toned-down ^version tided'“The 
Pitfalls. of Modernization" in 
. JamiBiy marked i major event in 
Chinese publishing. For the first 
time..since reforms began in 
1978, a Chinese scholar bis writ¬ 
ten a systematic critique from 
the perspective of one who has 
lived through the .process and 
seen what has' happened to peo- 
'• • , pie.' ' • 

So why is He in Xian, more than 1,000 
miles from home? 

. “I’m being'ripped off too," says the 42- 




year-old economist as she sits in a ram¬ 
shackle hotel room strewn with teacups and 
cigarettes. “It’s pretty ridiculous. Here I 
spent years dying to ger this book about foe 
reforms published. I did it so I could raise 
consciousness about foe issues. And whai 
s? Somebody is eating my flesh, 
ting my blood." 

And foe perpetrators weren't sneaky 
about it. Tbey came to Xian, for the ninth 
All-China. Book Fair, to openly advertise a 
new title—"Behind the Pitfalls of Moderni¬ 
zation.” Its author, they claimed, was the 
famous He Qinglion. They stuck up a red, 
white and black-posts 1 featuring her name 
in marquee-size letters, scattered thousands 
of promotional bookmarks and set up a 
booth to hawk thousands of copies. 

The problem. He says, is that she didn’t 
write it. "This is worse than pirating,” she 
says, pointing out that an estimated 330,000 
copies of her actual book have been sold 
illegally without her getting a cent (in addi¬ 


tion to 100,000 copies sold legally by her 
publisher). 

He’s solution is straight out of America. 
“I’m going to sue," she says, “and go to the 
press." Reporters from the freer southern 
Chinese newspapers and TV stations have 
traipsed in and out of her hotel room. One 
television station filmed an acrimonious 
exchange between He and journalist Zhu 
Jianguo, who is the real author of foe book 
with the misleading title. 

In her book, He argues that the disparity 
between rich and poor here is vast and 
increasing daily. Calling China’s reform 
“crippled” and “half-baked," she advocates 
“making justice foe starling point" of the 
next round of changes. 

He at times resembles a romantic, long¬ 
ing for the equality of foe old days of 
socialism but reveling in the country’s new 
freedoms, Still, her book constitutes a pow¬ 
erful challenge to many American China 

Continued on page 2 


to further negotiation. 

The talks have dragged on 
amid lingering obstacles 
between foe two parties, 
namely foe clause in foe Pales¬ 
tinian charter that calls for 
Israel's destruction, foe han¬ 
dling of Palestinian prisoners 
in Israel, the establishment of 
the air and seaport in the Gaza 
Strip, and foe formation of a 
safe passage for Palestinians 
between Gaza and the West 
Bank. 

The Israelis maintain that all 
these issues are linked to foe 
security issue, which has yet to 
be resolved They also want to 
delay decisions on safe passage 
for Palestinians, and on ‘unilat¬ 
eral acts’. 

“Wc have entered a phase 
of very hard bargaining, and 
although a lot of debris has 
been cleared there still 
remains many obstacles to 
overcome. Having said fool, we 
are confident that significant 
gaps ore available," said Rubin. 

He adds that the subject mat¬ 
ter of the daylog talks proved 
broader. “The work thar we 
think has to be done is being 
done." 

The summit was compli¬ 
cated by a grenade attack in 
Israel on Monday, in which 64 
Israelis were .injured At foe 
time, Israeli sources blamed 
the Palestinian militant move¬ 
ment Hamas for the incident, 
but the Palestinians made a 


counter claim, saying the 
attacker was a double-agent 
woricing for foe Israelis. 

Netanyahu dismissed foe 
claim, and called on President 
Arafat to condemn the attack. 
The two leaders said later in a 
joint statement that, “foe terror¬ 
ist attack demonstrates foe crit¬ 
ical importance and urgency of 
fighting terror and pursuing 
peace." 

Although the major¬ 
ity of the Israeli peo¬ 
ple agree on signing 
such a peace accord, 
foe Jewish settlers 
have sent a warning to 
Netanyahu not to 
reach an agreement 
with the Palestinians, 
which as they said 
could threaten their 
own survival. 

President Clinton 
spent two and half 
hours in a face-to-face 
meeting with President 
Arafat and Netanyahu. 
The three men contin¬ 
ued their discussions 
over a working ses¬ 
sion, where they were 
joined by other mem¬ 
bers of Netanyahu's 
cabinet. 

In (he meeting, the 
newly appointed For¬ 
eign Minister Ariel 


Sharon, strode across foe room 
to shake hands with President 
Clinton, but avoided a hand¬ 
shake with President Arafat, 
whom Sharon describes as a 
terrorist and a war criminal. 
President Arafat payed a mili¬ 
tary salute to Shron as he made 
his entry into foe conference 
room. Israeli delegation 
sources said Netanyahu had 
told President Clinton he 
would make an honest effort to 
reach a comprehensive deal, 
but would revert back to the 
Israeli proposals for a partial 
agreement if no deal appeared 
likely on the broader pact. 

Back at foe summit, aides 
gave no comments on the con¬ 
tent of foe talks, though they 
described them as ‘workman¬ 
like.* 

Through out foe week there 
developed greater optimism 
that a deal would be reached 
very quickly possibly Thurs¬ 
day. However, it was reported 
widely, Wednesday night that 
there developed a “technical 
hitch" at foe last minute. 

Both the Palestinians and 
Israelis it is said retreated on 
their previous positions with 
stands hardening once, again. 
However, Wednesday night, 
intensive negotiations are still 
going on with Clinton, Secre¬ 
tary of Stoic Madeleine Alb¬ 
right and King Hussein once 
again putting their full weight 
behind reaching a deal, ■ 
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Friends of the Environment 


Giving hope to future 

generations 


By Ghassan Joha 

Special to The Star 

THERE IS a high level of awareness in 
Jordan about the relationship between 
development and the environment. ’Hie 
Kingdom has lost nearly 23 percent of it’s 
agricultural land due to desertification, and 
if is this first hand knowledge that has 
prompted the Kingdom to adopt a national 
environmental strategy. Thankfully, there 
is now a substantial institutional infrastruc¬ 
ture in place, aimed at enhancing aware¬ 
ness and addressing the problem. 

To attain this goal, the Jordanian 


Friends of the Environment (FOE) was 
formed in 1995. with a mission plan to 
educate youth about the environment. The 
non-profit society was founded by a group 
of Jordanian volunteers, who were keen to 
encourage youngsters to actively improve 
their natural hubi tat. 

“The main objective of the FOE is to 
promote constructive dialogue between 
students on a local, regional and interna¬ 
tional level," Raouf Dabbas, president of 
the Society, told The Star. 

The society is funded by donations from 
the private sector, national and interna¬ 
tional organizations, and from environ¬ 
mentally minded Jordanians. Mr Dabbas 



said that the FOE is just one player ip the 
game to protect the environment, and that 
an informal coalition with other cultural, 
heritage, environmental and archaeological 
societies was essential if all the environ¬ 
mental laws arc to be implemented. 

One metbod of raising awareness is the 
FOE's annual competition, where students 
arc encouraged to suggest permanent solu¬ 
tions to the'environmental problems. The 
contest, directed at mainly secondary 
school students, is designed to encourage 
them to come up with scientific means of 
addressing the problem. "We try to judge 
the projects on their level of creativity and 
spirit of team work." adds Mr Dabbas. 

Throughout the school year, the FOE 
convenes workshops in order to discuss the 
student projects, and to offer assistance in 
conducting their research and studies. Lec¬ 
tures are also organized, along with field 
trips to nature reserves. 

In addition, the FOE is holding a draw¬ 
ing contest for students under the age of 
15, entitled “The environment through the 
eyes of children." It aims to encourage 
children to think about their environment, 
by painting scenes from various environ¬ 
ments that they live in. The drawings are 
then reproduced as cards, postal stamps, or 
calendars, all on recycled paper. 

Another of the FOE responsibilities is 
rhe managing, supervising and facilitating 
of the GLOBE program in Jordan. The 
program was formed following an agree¬ 
ment between the Ministry of Municipal, 
Rural Affairs and Environment and their 
US counterparts, and is an international 
hands-on environmental, scientific and 
educational program. 

The FOE also organizes environmental 



The delegation in Italy 


exchange trips between Jordan and Italy. 
These programs were made posable fol¬ 
lowing an agreement between the two 
countries in January 1997. The agreement 
allows 15 Jordanian students the chance to 
visit northern Italy for two weeks every 
year. The students have the opportunity to 
exchange environmental views with their 
counterparts, as well as visiting some Ital¬ 
ian nature reserves. 

‘Through the program, we hope that the 
students will be able to cooperate with 
other environmental societies, and that our 
future policy-makers will be encouraged to 
preserve the vast natural resources in Jor¬ 
dan," said Rana Naber, director of the 
FOE's media department. Ms Naber 
accompanied the students during the sec¬ 
ond such visit to Italy, which took place in 
September. 

The scholarship allows the students to 
visit the Venelo region over three consecu¬ 
tive years. During this year's visit, the stu¬ 
dents met with several high ranking offi¬ 
cials, as well as members of some private 
and public sector environmental groups. 
The program included an array of interest¬ 
ing activities, such as field visits to bcrtani- 
cal gardens, an avalanche study center in 


the Alps- a meteorology center, waste 
water treatment' plants, -and--an--.aquifer-' 
study center in Padova. - A special visit by 
the .group was made to the city of Venice, 
where the students were given a'compre¬ 
hensive lecture on the unique city. At the 
end of the visit, the students met with offi¬ 
cials from Venice, who -presented them 
with various gifts from the Veneto region, 
and stressed the importance of expanding 
future cooperation in environmental; study, 
between the two countries. 

On their return to Jordan, die delegation 
held an open meeting at the. FOE bead- 
quarters, to review the.benefits from die 
trip. The students and supervisors all. 
agreed that the trip was educationally stim-' 
ni wring, and looked forward to the future 
cooperation with Italy. . 

Whilst the public institutions—with 
their greater financial resources—lead die 
way in addressing the devek^mexd^verens 
the environment equation, it is the fikes of 
the FOE (along with other non governmen¬ 
tal environmental groups) who are prepar¬ 
ing today’s generation to cope with the 
environment of the future JB 


Issue of prisoners 
abroad gains 
momentum 



The mother of Jamal MekaheL a Jordanian prisoner jailed in Israelholds his picture as 
she crosses King Hussein Bridge to the West Bank October 20. Relatives of 14 Jordani¬ 
ans being held in Israeli jails were making their first trip to Israel on Tuesday to visit the 
detainees. Reuters 


Continued from page 1 

Israel. Egypt, Kuwait. USA. 
Germany. Romania. Saudi 
Arabia. United Arab Emi¬ 
rates. Iran. and the 
Philippines. 

Meanwhile. Zayed Raday¬ 
deh, a lawyer who is follow- 
ins die cases of a few Jorda¬ 
nian prisoners in Israel, 
emphasized that those 
detained were being accused 
of threatening the security of 
Israel. "We will make sure 
that no stone is left unturned, 
and that their cases are con¬ 
stantly brought to the fore¬ 
front by strikes and other 
available means at our dispo¬ 
sal.” Radaydeh told The Star. 

Jordanians serving prison 
terms in Israel include those 


caught up in the 1948 and 
1967 Arab Israeli wars, but 
difficulties arise in gaining 
access and information as 
Radaydeh refuses to have any 
relations with the Israeli 
authorities. "I don't believe in 
the State of Israel, so 1 do all 
my business through the Pal¬ 
estine National Authority." 
added Radaydeh. 

Last Tuesday, families of 
12 of the Jordanian prisoners 
were allowed to visit Israel, 
and they were given four 
hours with their relatives who 
are facing sentences of 
between 20 to 30 years for 
resisting the Israeli occupa¬ 
tion. Some prisoners 
described their conditions as 
very harsh, and confided to 
their families that they were 


planning a hunger .strike to 
bring the matter to the 
world's attention. 

An equally disturbing mat¬ 
ter, which The Star discov¬ 
ered after .speaking to some of 
the families on their return to 
Jordan, was that some lawyers 
have been taking advantage of 
the situation, demanding Ices 
of around JD 1000 for the vis¬ 
its and assurances that their 
loved ones are still alive. 
"These lawyers are a fraud, 
and are preying on the unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances of others 
to make money." said Hani 
Dahlch. the general secretary 
at the Arab Human Rights 
Organization, who empha¬ 
sized that their services are 
carried out free of charge.■ 


• Prime Minister Fayez A1 Tarawneh, 
stressed that the mechanism of dialogue is the 
main and only path between the government, 
civil and military institutions. These views 
were delivered during a meeting with chief 
editors, journalists and columnists at the 
Sports City, Wednesday. The Frank and open 
dialogue tackled many of the hot issues that 
concern Jordanians. In his speech, Tarawneh 
reitrated he is still very much committed to 
the Letter of Designation which was passed 
nearly two months ago. 

He pointed out that dialogue must cover 
every issue in our lives and shouldn't be only 
about politics. However Tarawneh empha¬ 
sized that the press has a crucial role to play 
and highly raised the balanced coverage of 
the Jordanian press after the declarations of 
the Syrian Minister of Defense. Questions by 
the audience following the speech centered 
around central issues Uke the 1998 Press and 
Publication Law, the ongoing dialogue and 
other social and economic matters. 

Other points of discussions centered on the 
health of His Majesty King Hussein, his role 
in the latest moves in the peace process and 
the relations of Jordon with Arab countries. 
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Pitfalls of a Bestseller in China 


Continued from page 1 

watchers and business execu¬ 
tives whose line is that as long 
as China's economy is grow¬ 
ing. things will work them¬ 
selves out. 

‘These people." He says, 
"spend a lot of time looking at 
figures. Things go up, so they 
think things are getting better. 
They need to spend more time 
looking at who is getting what, 
how things arc changing, how 
power is used or abused." 

In 1988, after finishing grad¬ 
uate work at Fudan University 
in Shanghai. He went to Shen¬ 
zhen, a freewheeling boom- 
town near Hong Kong. 

Shenzhen, with its trashy 
night life, profitable joint ven¬ 
tures and greed-is-good philos¬ 
ophy. combines all that has suc¬ 
ceeded and failed in China's 
reforms. 

He landed a job at a firm that 
was transforming itself from a 
collectively owned enterprise 
into a joint stock company-one 
of the changes in China lauded 
by Western economists. What 
happened, however, is the old 
managers grabbed all the stock 
and took bank loans that were 
supposed to be for a furniture 


factory and invested them in 
fly-by-night real estate 

schemes. The firm is now tot¬ 
tering on the brink of bank¬ 
ruptcy, He said, because tbe 
managers moved all its capital 
into tbeir private bank 
accounts. 

After quitting the firm a few 
years ago to join the Shenzhen 
Legal Daily as an editor. He 
makes about $375 a month. 
The writer is married and has 
one child. 

In recent weeks, He’s book, 
which has not been translated 
into English, has bam touted in 
the United Statcs-but from a 
perspective that she argues is 
flawed. The dissident journalist 
Liu Binyon, who co-authored a 
New York Review of Books 
essay and has not been to 
China since the 1980s, used 
He's book to support tbe argu¬ 
ment that the crushing of die 
Tiananmen Square protests in 
1989 was the death knell of 
reform here. Which meant. Liu 
said, that economic reform was 
doomed to fail. Columnist 
Michael Kelly, writing in The 
Washington Post’s opinion 
pages, said “China's Pitfall" 
showed US policy toward 
China is "dead wrong." 


Kelly argues He's book 
proves (he administration's 
premise-that China’s reforms 
are slowly creating capitalism 
and dcmocracy-is misguided. 

“Tbe butchers of Beijing” 
Kelly wrote, “were also the 
looters of Beijing.” 

While such statements could 
affect He's freedom to work, 
that's not the only reason she 
objects. “Anyone who t hi nks 
that China had a choice about 
reforming doesn't understand 
the situation here." she says. 

“What I am saying is that 
now we have gotten to the 
point where we have to look at 
what has happened,-to take, 
stock and to see what kind of 
society we have created. This 
is not a book, about US-China 
relations. This is not a book 
that aims to sweep away all 
that has been accomplished in 
20 years, to negate it all, tike 
many dissidents want lo do. I 
know that 1 can't stop it from 
being used as a political tract- 
just tike I can't stop it from 
being pirsted-but that is hot 
why I wrote it. And J think that 
Is not why many people are 
reading it/’ The people reading 
it Include China's top leaders. 
Indeed, the only organization 


dial reportedly - "has banned 
members from buying it is the 
People's Liberation Army, pos : 
sibly because, the. army has 
serious corruption and smug¬ 
gling problems. Bat throughout 
tiie Communist Party and die 
government, the book has 
become ."vefcy popular. In. 
August, - He, who has never 
been a member of- the party,’ 
was invited to Beijing to speak' 
to its Central Commission for 
Discipline Inspection on cor-, 
ruption. .‘They said,_ We want- 
to treat you like , one of our 
own, say anything you want.. 
Speak the truth," she' recalls.- 
“So-1 did " He -says her feme 
has rnaHa life ~**pilCtty -ll J i eBlblc 
these -days. 1 ’ - T’vc had- to 
change my phone ;mimber T at- 
home threetimesand.stillpco-. 
pie find ft. They pay off the 
operator." she says. *Tve 
changed my beeper number 
twice. It’s ridiculous. Fve 
moved out of my bouse into 
my office. I feel like Fra living 
in a fishbowl." . Stilt - she is 
writing, “Oh, the next book is 
going to, be even worse,* she 
predicts with - a mischievous 
sraile.1 

LA Times’ Washington Post 
News Sendee 


The French Cultural Ceipwsents 
'Georges DandiiT by Nfcfit 
The play will be subtitle 
thanks to proi 
on Sunday 25/10/1998 
Royal Cultural,-! 


Tickets (5 JD)-still 

French Cultural Cen 
Tel: 46 37 ffQ? : . 
and the Crown Hotel TeF l tr4T5 
Sponsored by the Grown 
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Prince Hassan receives 
women activists 
AMMAN. (Perm)—His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince.Has- J 
san. the Regent,, stressed on • 
Tuesday the important* role of 
women as a. partner for men 
in the march of construction 
and developrnenL 

During his meeting with a 
delegation . representing 
women movement activists, 
prince Hassan called for end¬ 
ing all .forms of discrimina¬ 
tion against women, and 
achieving equal opportunities 
for nil citizens. 

“Productivity, infrastruc¬ 
ture and the social sector are 
some of the major issues for 
dialogue,” Prince Hassan 
said, stressing the necessity 
of engaging all qualified indi- . 
viduals in identifying the -’ -' 
visions needed to deal with r 
these issues. 

“Building up a knowledge 

- base and dealing with the 
issues - through precise Infor¬ 
mation and scientific means 
is a major - requirement for 
success in achieving proper 
solutions," -Prince Hassan 
said.' 

Rifal meets with foreign 
. ambassadors 
AMMAN. (Petra)—President 
of the Senate Zeid Rifai held 
separate meetings Tuesday 
With ambassadors of (he 
United Stales, Iraq, the Czech 
Republic, South Africa and 
' France, .Rifai discussed with 
the ambassadors relations . • 

! between Jordan and their y-- 

- respective countries and 
regional and international 
issues of common interest. 

Sjuidi minister arrives in 
Amman 

AMMAN. (Petra)—:Saudi 
Minister of Islamic Affairs 
and Awqaf Abdallah Al Turki 
_ arrived in Ammon Tuesday 
V-ou a several-day visit to Jor¬ 
dan to participate in the Sth 
Conference of the World 
Muslim Youth which is being 
held in Amman. The Saudi 
Minister, who is the head of 
tbe symposium, voiced happi¬ 
ness on visiting Jordan, - 
ing that the conference brings^ 
together leading Jigures from 
the, ’Muslim youth organiza¬ 
tions ail over the world, to 
discuss important topics and 
challenges. 

- In a welcoming statement, 
the Saudi minister-wished 
participants success at the 
. conference and expressed 
thanks to Jordan for hosting 
it. .According to Al Turki, the 
Muslim youth need care and 
attention from all Arab and 
Islamic countries, since they 
constitute the true wealth of 
;our nations: 

Head of Vocational £ 
Training Institute meets 
with Canadian 
delegation 

AMMAN, (Petra)—Engineer 
Ali Nasseralloh, director gen¬ 
eral of the Vocational Train¬ 
ing Institution met with a del¬ 
egation ” representing 
Canadian Colleges, currently 
visiting Jordan to emphasize 
tbe relation between training, 
■industry and the labour mar¬ 
ket The three-day visit 
comes within the frame of the 
Jordanian-Canadian project to 
develop skills, through which 
Jordan has trained 54 
individuals. 

Minister of . Culture 
meets with Chinese^* 
delegation' - 

Amman, (PetraJ-^-Minister of 
Culture and Youth Tala! Al 
Hassan -met with the Cultural 
Chinese delegation currently 
visiting Jordan. Bilateral rela¬ 
tions and means of enhancing 
cooperation in the field of 
cuhure were among the issues 
discussed during tbe meeting. 


Space invaders 
hooked! 

Continued from page 1 
too long. 

Seriously though, has 
anybody - really thought 
about the people who have 
to work in such places? You , 
would have thought that v 
after, a while, they - would 
start to imitate the 
machines, heading home al 
the end of the day and greet¬ 
ing their families with a 
grrrr, wooooosh. baaaangl. 

- However, this doesn't 
seem to happen, thankfully. 
Every day seems to be one 
long drag for them. Half 
way through the day. the 
employees seem to change 
into zombies. Their expres¬ 
sions .become blank, they 
register nothing, and they 
become nothing but walking 
machines. If this is what 
happens to them, it does not 
bear thinking about the 
effect on oar youngsters. 

• Visit one of these arcades 
for just 10 minutes, and feel < 
the sense of relief you get 
on tearing. Assuming you 
do manage to escape, that 
is!M 
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An unconventional ■■'. 
Import oh Jordanian 
jttews tfjwf vfewj edited 
byMarwanAl Ashiar. 


••■ The Housing and UxterrX>evedopxxi«it Corporatian is cm 
the. move again It te'nQw embarking on_plans to reorganize 
27 honsinj; ocmfitomekaticas in Amman, Bngsgifa. anw 7«» 
Director-General of the Coxporation, Yossef Hayasat, says 
that the aim is to re-develop and reorganize these areas, espe¬ 
cially the ones which. Krerejaalt randomly. Some of the areas 
are Wadi Al Hadadi; Wadi Abdoun. Safi* AI Hashing Al 
Tafcileh neighborhood, Al Misdar, Al Pakistani neighbor- 
- bood-and Al Mishaifi. Ateq,there are in-addition, 13 camps- 
in the Kingdom that would jiecd reorganization. Al Hayasat 
expects the works to lasr for thrrar years. Sdch jeorganizatioh 
andredcvelopment wiUreqaire demobtion, although Hayasat 
says his Corporation will'only demolish as a list resort, and 
that-accommtidation will be fcnmd for those whose horses 
fall- within these areas. In this respect, he also spoke of com- 
-pensadon bat wouldn't be drawn into specifics. 

Embassy in Kuwait 

-■ Pttjfde/said it was always Ekely to h^tpen. Minister of 
Information, Nasser Joudeh, has said that he has it on good 
' authority-that toe Jordanian embassy in Kuwait, closed since 
toe last Gulf -War, wUlbe reopening again. He did not say 
when, bntft is expected to happen Sometime at the end bf the 
year. '. : ’ >• - - • - 


.M Is this the beginning of. a new climate between the press 
and the Press a nd Pu blications Department (PPD)?'The new 
dBrector.of the. PHD, Iyad Qonan, said the government has 
dropped 21 law cases against toe press. He added that a far¬ 
ther 31 cases against journalists were currently going th mngh 
toe courts. However* there, are- still cases a gainst the press, 
which have been' brought about by private individuals, and it 
seems that toe government wants to go farther than thaL It is 
now byii^togjiye the JotlaQjPtBss Association more, power 
to control theprofession. Eadier this weds; Qattan transferred 
the fast case of its kind to the JPA. The government says that 
case involves 'professional joamaKsm.’ The nonnal practice 
in the past was to transfer such cases totoe coarts. 

Honor killing . T -:‘ 

-fl A father stabbed Ids daughter to death, aid then surren¬ 
dered himself and the murder weapon to the Zania CouiL The 
police rushed to scene of toe crime, but the girl dial on the 
way to . hospitaL .The father told police that he killed, his 
daughter to ‘cleansehis honor. 7 ■ 

Poverty- ■ 

■ Revealing figures; are provided on toe poverty fiont by 
Minister of Social Development Mohammad Kbeir Mamsar. 
He said that JD 16 million was provided to 35,000 families 
by bis Mhnstxy last year. He added that the poverty trap is - 
likely to monetise to 50iXXIfainilies by next year. Dr Mams ar 
said the Ministry now classifies poverty into. 11categories, 
and added that figures, for Vthqse with limited, income are 
increasing. What te~ disturbing is that toe middle classes are 
slowly adding to the figures: far those with limited income. 
Be added that there are currently 300 villages (with a popula-. 
tkm total «f 300,000) and 13 camps (population of total of 
180.000) tbatcan be dased as livi^m poverty. - 

Hebrew! ’ 

■ Jordan Television is to start broadcasting in Hebrew. In 

previous years, tire tefeviskm station bad put on a short news 
bulletinfa. Hebrew. The a hn tins:time isto expand its pro- 
gram cyde to include political, cukupd £nd economic pro¬ 
grams. JTV officiale se the aim- is, toi b^. fcraelia better -. 
understand their Arab udghbors. • — . ' r 


a ****~** 


Lubna Kbader . - 

Star Staff Writer 

TOURISM IN Jordan has gone 

through many ups and downs 
over the past few moatos- 
“The number of tourists 
decreased by 13 ^ra 

between the months of reoru- 
ary and May," said Mimster at 
Tourism AqeLBdtajL He attrib¬ 
uted this to toe impending cot- 
frorttolKHr between Iraq and toe 
United Nations. However, he 
pointed out that since the rmd- 
dle of September, the number of 

tourists rose by 13 pcrccnL 

Mr BeltajLhdd a press con¬ 
ference this week to discus ms 

recent visits to France and toe 
United States. The Ministeriaia 
that his visits were successful, 
and that there is now close 


cooperation between Jordan and 
France, especially^ in archaeo-. 
logical and tourist safes, arid the 
'promotion of trade and m a rk et-. 
mg exhibitions: Mr* Beltaji said, 
that both the Jordanian and the 
Trench sides would be meeting 
. every six months to. review , the ■ 
progress that has beaa made. . 

“We concentrated on ways of 
promoting Jordan In France, 

and cm whut were the best meth¬ 
ods .of attracting tourists,” the 
Minister said. - 
“We have seen-jn toe space 
of one year,* vast improvement 
. in' the provision of . our tourist 
services.” He said. that tourism 
services has vastly improved'in 
relation to last year.and that the 
ty>dr infrastructure has,; been 
, completed,” be add ed; ~ ’ L • 
The Minister confirmed that 
the French’ company, Accor, 
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BBs Royal Highness Crown Prince Hasson, the Regent, received at the Royal Court a delegation from the Municipality ofUm 
Al Fahem, who arrived in Jordan on Monday to brief the Prince on the recent developments after the Israeli authorities con¬ 
fiscated lands in die town. The Prince reiterated Jordan's stance of rejecting the policy of land confiscation and stressed the 
need to respect die rights of all, regardless of religion, origin and sex. Vm Al Fahem mayor ; Rued Salah referred to the far- 
reaching ejects of confiscating lands, pointing out that it is targeted at building more settlements. The area of Um Al Fahem 
has shrunk from 120,000 dunums toJust23,000, because of the Israeli poScy of land confiscation. 


Rote learning in schools 
maybe getting the push 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer. 

AT SEVEN O’clock in the 
morning yon see them heading 
to (heir schools^ boys and gjds 
of all ages, talking and laugh¬ 
ing in die streets and m the 
school backyards. 

But toe moment they enter 
. their classrooms everything 
changes. Depressed faces and 
tied tegs can’t move without 
permission. Many call it disci¬ 
pline. but an equal ninnber 
desaibe h as an interference 
with freedoms. 

**1116 classroom is my night¬ 
mare, and' I want lb get rid of 
it” complained one of the stu¬ 
dents bitterly. ”! begged my 
father not to send me to school, 
but when be refused I ran 
Sway,”' said Khalid, a ]4-year- 
oJd, who was punished by his 
father when be played truant, 
“petite the fact that some of 
rite teachers treat us like ani¬ 
mate—byvbeating us—Tve 
decided to study, just to please 
.my father and to quickly finish 
die rest of toe. school years.” 
TCfiaBd p rided. - 

The reason for this hatred of 
school can be attributed to die 
current methods of' education, 
which ignores the pupil's abil¬ 
ity and creariyiiy, A typical 
school day begins with a 
teacher giving a brief explana¬ 
tion of the lesson, followed by 
an order to memorize the les¬ 
son far die next day; exactly in 

- the. same way as be. explained 
if *T don't want any mistakes. 

- Everyone who doesn't Jeara it 
by heart, will be punished,” the 
teacher might add. 

• Hus is what usually takes 
place in most of our schools. 
Old fashion teaching methods 
which consider rote learning as 
the only successful way to 
deliver information. There is no 
consideration of the abilities 
and differences between 
. students. ' 

A short survey was earned 
out in Zarqa two weeks ago 
focusing on the various meth¬ 
ods of teaching, and their eval¬ 
uation. After noticeable efforts 
by two social psychologists at 
the Family Guidance and 
Awareness Center (FGAC), a 
comprehensive study eventu¬ 
allycame to light. 

; ^Mousa Omoush and I dis- 
: tributed the ppmiOD polls to 
-almost ■: four schools and 
received interesting results,” 



Pupils outside one of the schools in Amman 


said Mima Derbas. one of the 
social psychologists. 

The two researchers faced a 
number of obstacles in com¬ 
pleting their work, since some 
schools refused to cooperate 
with them. “We found out that 
39 percent of our sample study 
suffered from school related 
problems, and most of the stu¬ 
dents considered their teachers 
as their main problem,” Derbas 
elaborated. 

Problems in the educational 
process include techniques of 
teaching that some of the 
instructors follow. This is made 
worse by the lack of coopera¬ 
tion between headmasters and 
headmistresses, who are unable 
to convince teachers to change 
their methods. 

“Students complain of a lack 
of dialogue between them and 
their teachers, whom they are 
required to address with 
respect," Derbas added, “and 
many of the students said they 
have been severely punished, 
physically, after any delin¬ 
quency that goes against the 
pedagogical process.” 

Education in Jordan has been 
based for a long time on the old 
methods of teaching. Old rote 
learning methods which might 
have been accepted in days 
gone past are no longer appro¬ 
priate today. With the revolu¬ 
tion in technology, education 
must change to meet society’s 
growing needs. 

“The objective of the survey 
was to focus on the conditions 


of students inside our educa¬ 
tional institutions. It also tried 
to convey these results to two 
responsible parries-—the Minis¬ 
try of Education and parents,” 
Derbas explained. 

Furthermore, the study iden¬ 
tified another problem. Stu¬ 
dents on the whole refused to 
consult the school counselors, 
because they said the advisor 
would have the same approach 
as the teachers. 

“The old method is based on 
the rule of law. The teacher 
bears to! responsibility, whilsr 
dbe student is just an inactive 
receiver,” said Dr Mahmoud 
Massad, head of the education 
section in the Ministry of 
Education. 

However, things are chang¬ 
ing slowly, since the National 
Pedagogical Conference which 


took place in 1989. 

“The cumculums are being 
revised every year, to meet 
with toe latest developments all 
around the world.” Massad told 
The Star, “and the schools are 
benefiting from die introduc¬ 
tion of laboratories and projec¬ 
tors, as well more field trips to 
give students a wider 
perspective." 

Regular meetings with 
teachers and headmasters, to 
inform them of the up to date 
methods in the classroom, is 
another recommendation of the 
report. 

Furthermore, government 
schools are trying to catch up 
with private schools. The intro¬ 
duction of the Internet service 
in some government schools— 
an enriching educational tool— 
is a positive step forward. ■ 


ihliiL’d hr Ihtihal Mimed 


The Arab dream 

■ Earlier this month Arab artists and actors gathered 
in Lebanon to give their support to the “Arab Dream 
Operetta.” We should stop and ask ourselves if this 
operetta going to be just a song that will be remem¬ 
bered for its musical standards or is it going to really 
make a difference? Jordanian columnists hod different 
views about this issue. 

Dr Abdallah Al Khateeb in Ad Dustour says the 
ordinary Arab citizen has offered all he owns to sup¬ 
port Arab unity. Al Khateeb used the character of Abu 
Saber (the restrained and patient one) to talk about the 
ordinary Arab citizen. After watching the “Arab Dream 
Operetta.” Abu Saber starts mourning the Arab nation, 
because we no longer have the strength and willpower 
to tum our dreams into reality. 

The Operetta reminds us of our hopes, potentials and 
hidden strengths, which we have to bring out to cope 
with the savagery of this century, otherwise we will be 
crushed and forgotten. Al Khateeb wonders about our 
lack of strength and wants to knowr who is responsible 
for its loss. He also wonders about the teachings of our 
ancestors, who always taught us that being weak and 
humble does not get us anywhere. We should keep 
alive their ideas by realizing that what was taken by 
force can only be retrieved by force. This is not the 
case in our present society, for we have adapted well 
to the unjust and humiliating treatment of others. 

Abu Saber wonders about our ability to stand aside 
while the rights of other Arab nations are being vio¬ 
lated, like the occupation of Palestine, the threatening 
of Syria, the killing of Iraq, the massacres in Algeria 
and wars in Somalia. Yemen and Sudan. 

The Operetta tells us we need to be united, for we 
have the necessary elements for this unity, and we 
should learn some lessons from the experiences of 
other nations who found common ground amongst 
themselves, and are well on the way to achieving com¬ 
plete unity even though they do not share the same lan¬ 
guage. Like Europe, for example, which is trying its 
best to become one nation. 

Rihab AI Qosini in Al Rai, on the other hand, sees 
the “Arab Dream Operetta” as a fresh and original 
musical piece, a stark contrast to the low and popular 
wave of songs which swept the Arab world over the 
past two decades. Al Qosini compared that type of 
music—which took teenagers by a storm—to a stream 
of contaminated water. That kind of popular music 
spreads despotic styles and promotes deceitful appear¬ 
ances. The object of this music is to have more mate¬ 
rial gains. 

The “Arab Dream Operetta,” on the other hand, has 
a higher purpose. The contents of the songs fills us 
with feelings of Arab nationalism. It awakens our 
sleepy dreams and revives our hopes. The operetta— 
in its different Arabic dialects—invokes feelings which 
have been long forgotten by Arabs. It urges us to be 
daring, strong, aggressive and challenging^ It calls for 
Arab unity, because we all share the same destiny and 
fate. 

Shareif Samham of Al Arab Al Yawm says the Arab 
Dream will not go beyond a song that entertains peo¬ 
ple. Any attempt to make its vision a reality will never 
see the light of day, for believe it or not, there are local 
differences between Arabs! Indeed, Arabs are receiv¬ 
ing the same treatment as foreigners do. Samhan drew 
this conclusion from his own personal experience. On 
a visit to Jerash with a fellow journalist from Iraq, the 
Iraqi was refused enuy to the ancient city unless he 
paid the admission fee of JD 5, the standard fee for 
foreigners. The funny thing is. Samhan says, this refu¬ 
sal was made while the “Arab Dream Operetta" was 
playing iu the distance, in stereo. Samhan wonders if 
we can really start implementing the words of the 
song, or are they just another dream. 
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Voices in the Wilderness seek 
to avert catastrophe in Iraq 


BeHafi at a press conference 

win transfer Jordanian debt into 
tourist - amvities in Wadi 
Mousa, toe : Dead Sea and 
Ma’an, and that -the develop- 
meets - are -due to start next 
month. 

Mr Behaji also discussed his 
trip tolbe. US, especially regard¬ 
ing .toe Jordanian participation 
in toe Conference of American 
Took anti Travel Agencies. 

, # “This is one of the most 
important' travel venues in. 
North Amenta, and Jordan .will 


be fuQy participating in toe 
event next year, on top of our 
other international venues," the 
Minister added 

There is a great potential 
from toe American market. In 
1997, toe number of American 
tourists dial visited Jordan was 
around 86000, and the figure is 
expected to rise to 100,000 next 
year. 

The Minister also confirmed 
that his budget far next year 
would be JD 5,200,000. ■ 


Tala Abu Taha 

Star Staff Writer 

DEFYING THE eight-year-old 
sanctions imposed on Iraq. 
Voices in the Wilderness—a 
group of US and British volun¬ 
teers—are making frequent 
trips to Iraq, to deliver medical 
supplies for its people. They 
were in Amman this week, 
having just returned from 
Baghdad. 

By undertaking these tasks, 
the group members are violat¬ 
ing US Federal Law, and could 
face a 12-year jail sentence, a 
mill ion-dollar fine, and a USS 
250.000 administrative penalty. 

The charity organization was 
formed in the US in 1996, and 
campaigns for an end to eco¬ 
nomic sanctions imposed on 
Iraq. 

Midtael Gabriel, Heather 
Crone, David Sylvester, Kelly 
Gurfield and Bat Sacks were 
toe five-member group which 
visited Iraq Iasi week, bringing 
vital medicines to the children 
there. This was the 16to dele¬ 
gation to visit Iraq. Four of the 
five members come from Sea- 
tie, Washington, whilst David 
Sylvester resides in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

The group visited a number 
of hospitals, schools and fami¬ 
lies in Iraq, and the sights they 
saw left them in no doubt of 
toe severe human conse¬ 
quences the UN economic 
sanctions are having on die 
people of Iraq. 











Bill 



Mkhale Gabriel, a novelist 
and a citizen diplomat, 
recounts being present at the 
birth of a child in Baghdad. 
“When I first entered the hospi¬ 
tal my heart sunk, as every¬ 
where I looked, there were 
dirty gloves, infection, and pre¬ 
ventable deaths. My heart has 
become like a scone." she told 
The Star. 

Peace activist Heather Crone 


added, “No outside party 
should determine how much 
food and medicine the Iraqi 
people are allowed to buy." 
“We have seen clear evidence 
of an ongoing public health 
disaster in Iraq. Medical per¬ 
sonnel lack basic medicine, 
which is resulting in wide¬ 
spread denrtw from previously 
treatable diseases,” Dr Kelly 
Gurfield added, “and it is 


wrong for nations to engage in 
policies that specifically 
deprive civilians access to 
basic medical care.” 

“It is an entirely preventable 
human catastrophe, and one 
that will leave generations 
demanding to know why it was 
allowed to happened," said 
David Sylvester, a teacher and 
a writer in Voices in the Wild¬ 
erness. Bert Sacks, the leader 
of the delegation, who is on his 
third trip to Iraq, said that 
“4,000 years ago Hamurabi— 
the law-giver of Babylon—said 
it was wrong to punish the son 
if the father is the wrong-doer." 

“Yet the United States and 
toe United Nations are willing 
to punish the children of Iraq— 
most of whom were not even 
bom in 1990—for something 
they have not done." Sacks 
continued The group appeals 
to the senses of the “good” 
American people to join their 
campaign. They said they will 
continue to violate the US Fed¬ 
eral Law, until the Iraqi sanc¬ 
tions are lifted, suggesting that 
the sanctions are having the 
same effect as the Hiroshima 
bomb did on the Japanese 
people. They also noticed that 
during the Gulf War, United 
States bombers destroyed most 
of Iraq's electrical plants and 
water-treatment facilities. 

The delegation is reluming 
to the US, but new members 
are due to arrive in Iraq to con¬ 
tinue their tireless campaign to 
end the UN sanctions.! 
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King asserts bis role in peace talks 

MAJESTY KING Hussein’s arrival at Wye Plantation this week to join Pales¬ 
tinian and Israeli leaders in their arduous negotiations to get the Middle East 
peace process moving has given the beleaguered talks a much needed boost. 
The King, who is still being treated in a US hospital, has never been a person to 
shy away from responsibility, especially if it involved a noble and cherished 
objective such as a just peace in the Middle East. His wisdom, deep under¬ 
standing of the issues, and the fact that he is trusted by all parties concerned, 
should offer the negotiators fresh ideas to conclude a deal. 

The PalestiniansJn particular, should be relieved that King Hussein has once 
again intervened to rescue the talks. It has taken many months of bitter arguing 
and frustration for the parties to commit to this historic meeting in Wye Planta¬ 
tion. There is much at stake and a failure will undoubtedly throw the entire 
region into the eye of a violent storm. 

The Americans know very well the unique role that King Hussein can play in 
salvaging the talks. He has done so many times, most notably in 1997 when the 
Palestinian and Israelis were trying to reach a deal over Hebron. The Jordanian 
mediation saved the day. It says a lot about Jordan’s importance to the entire 
peace process. It’s commitment to a just and lasting peace in the region is 
beyond question. But most importantly, it's support for the Palestinians comes 
a time when the Palestinian leadership finds itself alone in the face of a haw¬ 
kish and belligerent Israeli government. 

It is too early to determine if the parties will listen to the voice of reason and 
move forward in resolving the issues at hand. The weight of responsibility now 
falls on the Israelis, who seem to hold most of the cards. The Palestinians have 
come a long way and made important concessions. It is not fair, nor logical, to 
ask President Arafat to make additional compromises. 

The Palestinian people have reached a stage where their faith in the entire 
process is about to dissipate. Arafat’s failure to win an honorable deal at Wye 
Plantation will not automatically mean a victory for Israel. Israel too stands to 
lose a lot if the talks fail and a dead-end is reached. 

This is probably what King Hussein will be telling the parties at Wye Planta¬ 
tion. He has warned time and again of an impending catastrophe if the peace 
process falterei!h<fpeOplHfose tope*™ C w 

The Israeli leadership must make u5e this opportunity to shed away its 
rejectionist rhetoric and move towards a deal that will give the Palestinians 
their legitimate rights. This is the only guarantor of a lasting and honorable 
peace.B 
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efforts needed 


j AMMAN (Star)—The issue of Jorda- 
i nian prisoners abroad had seemingly 
been long forgotten. That was the case 
a few weeks ago, but thanks to the 
comments of Syrian Defence Minister 
Mustapha Tlass—who accused Jordan 
of not fulfilling its role in the October 
1973 Arab-Israeli War—the issue is 
back on the agenda. 

Tlass* comments started a war of 
words between the two countries, and 
the oaly good thing to come out of the 
unfortunate episode was the refocusing 
on the issue of Jordanian 
| prisoners. i; 

Suddenly, the prisoners j> 

became the talk of town. Par- ” ij' 
liament. the civil institutions. . \.\i- 

the media, and the man on - ' : .f; 

the street began to discuss 
the issue of Jordanian prison- -; j ‘. 
ers abroad, as if it was some- - la¬ 
thing new—which of course ’ 

it wasn't. L 1 . 

The statistics were freely / : .J 
handed out. We were told . .. 

that the number of Jordanian ; 

prisoners held in jails in - 
Syria is around 1000, . ■ 

although, the figures pro¬ 
vided by the Foreign Minis- '• 
try put it at a slighrly lower r . : 

figure of 742 and later on. ; 
they were lowered to 500. - j _ •: _ 

A wide margin in figures 
you may say. but the impor-. 
tam thing is that they are out . 
in the open. Previously, they 
were downplayed or put V.*, .' ' 
under wraps. Now for that. 
we know that there are Jorda- I" •• - 
nian prisoners abroad, it 
would be a major crime to push the 
matter under the carpet again. 

The Foreign Ministiy is to be com¬ 
mended for coming out into the open at 
long last, and revealing that the num¬ 
ber of Jordanians under arrest around 
the world is 1.400. Speaking on the 
Arabic television .program Amman 
Besaraha (Frankly From Amman), , 
Abdel A! Hameed A1 Nasser, head of 
the Consular Section in the Foreign 
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Ministry, even broke the figures down 
to individual countries around the 

world. 

There has always been Jordanian 








prisoners abroad, especially in Syria. 
Some of those in that country have 
been locked up for the last 20 years. £t 
is no use now crying over spilt milk 
and accusing the former governments 
of negligence. The time for action is 
now. ... 

While the government has known all: 
along that there are Jordanian prisoners- 
abroad. it has been restricted by diplo¬ 
matic protocol * and international con-. 


ventions. This, is something that all 
-countries in the. world have to contend 
with, when dealing in-the murky waters 
of international diplomacy. 

But even within this seemingly inter¬ 
national minefield, and in an .effort not 
to rock the boat.of. bilateral relations, 
there are- nevertheless extensive side 
alleys to explore. Other countries, for 
example, have raised hen whenever 
any of their nationals is embroiled in 
cross-border disputes. 

Basically, what Mr Nasser said is 
that in Jordan, ‘we like to 
.^l do things differently,’ 

... • X X,. and prefer the ‘quite dip- 
Y ' ioroatic approach.’ There 

. *'• •• Y- is nothing wrong with 

*Y that, so long as it yields 
'*■ - .A effective results. In most 
countries it probably 
. Y.-*.- '•(, does, and there appears 
. ? to be various negotia- 
Y'\- ti o ns between our embas- 
Y-- sies abroad with coun- 
■' tries holding Jordanians 

v / in prison. 

Y The cynic may argue 

that the quite diplomatic 
approach obviously does 
;-Y.-VY*. not work, as there are 
- ' 1400 Jordanian prisoners 

■'•vy.- abroad. 

-. V 'X What we do have is 
f/l-- > the reassurance that the 

S '.,:. .. • i ■ Foreign Ministry and the 
• Y v Jordanian embassies 
•. -Y*... - abroad are following up 
/ v j.: v.’. on the case of prisoners. 
'YY.-vYiv Syria is included 
. among these countries. 

- - • Files and names -have 

been constantly presented to the Syrian 
authorities. That is the easy bit, getting* 
a" response has'proven" to ."be - a lot 
harder. -So, the quest continues as it 
were. • 

Now, however, the cat is out of the 
bag, and not unexpectedly, it is not 
very happy. Jordanian. diplomatic 
.efforts should be redoubled to exert 
pressure on all countries holding Jorda¬ 
nians in custody! ■ . 


Asia f s great statesman 


Memoirs of Lee Kuan! Yew 


Peter Montagnon reviews the 
controversial figure behind 
the success of Singapore 

WHEN HE was a boy, 
recounts Lee Kuan Yew in 
this first volume of his 
memoirs. Billy Burner stories 
were among his favourite 
reading. It is a surprising 
admission for die man who 
subsequently became one of 
Asia’s greatest statesmen 
admired, feared and loathed 
in almost equal measure. 

For Billy Burner, the lazy, 
gluttonous wimp of pre-war 
children's fiction, had none 
of the virtues thar drove Lee 
to create in Singapore one of 
the richest societies in the 
world. This autobiography 
confirms Lee. former prime 
minister of Singapore and 
still a cabinet minister, is of a 
different stamp: ruthless, sin¬ 
gle-minded, obsessed with 
detail and unsentimental in 
his approach to politics, but 
extraordinarily clear-sighted 
and prodigiously energetic. 
All these qualities are strik¬ 
ingly evident in his descrip¬ 
tion of the events that led up 
to the expulsion of Singapore 
from the Malaysian federa¬ 
tion in 1965. 

Lee says one of the reasons 
that led him to write the book 
is lo explain to younger Sin¬ 
gaporeans, with no memory 
of the turmoil of those early 
years, how their country came 
into being and how it devel¬ 
oped. But this is more than 
just a history textbook. The 
appeal to a wider audience 
lies in more than the rare 
description from a Singapor¬ 
ean point of view of life 


under the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion. The Singapore Stoiy is 
revealing for the insights it 
gives into the character of a 
man described by George 
Bnsh as “one of the brightest, 
ablest men I have ever met.” 
Above all, it lifts the lid on 
the calculating way he was 
able to control the political 
process, at least inside Singa¬ 
pore itself. 

In his grander objective, the 
inclusion of Singapore in a 
□on-racial Malaysian federa¬ 
tion. of course, he failed. 
From his early days, he 
believed the communists, 
with their strong following 
among the non-English speak¬ 
ing Chinese community, 
would quickly seize control of 
an independent. Singapore. 
Independence within the 
Malaysian federation was the 
only way, he believed, of 
keeping the communists out. 

But while in two years of 
federation he was able to neu¬ 
tralise the communists and 
their sinister clandestine 
leader. Fang Chuan Pi. he 
came up against on immova¬ 
ble obstacle in the form of 
Malay nationalism. Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, the Malayan 
leader, feared Lee’s political 
activity in Malaysia would 
lead to dominance of the eco¬ 
nomically more dynamic Chi¬ 
nese over the Malay popula¬ 
tion. There simply was not 
room for two of them. 

It was an emotional 
moment when the rift became 
final in 1965. Lee broke down 
in front of the television cam¬ 
eras and bad to break off a 
press conference while he 
composed himself. It was 



Lee Kuan Yew 

partly because his dream had 
collapsed, but also because of 
his awareness of how difficult 
it would be For Singapore to 
go it alone. Not only was it a 
tiny country, dependent on its 
hostile northern . neighbour 
even for water. Its other 
neighbour. Indonesia, was in 
ferment, and violence showed 
signs of spreading. 

The sense of having one’s 
back -against the wall has 
been a driving force behind 
Singapore ever since. ■ In 


Food for 


By Mohammed Sharif Jayoosy.. • ;; i\ 

IT HAS been suggested daring 
few weeks, that Israel is skf ?rtka) about 
the health situation of His Majesty King 
Hussein. Israeli newspapers reported 
that army officials are getting ready for .' 
what they call as political instarility—In 
what ever form that may take—in Jor- 
dau as a result of a ‘‘political vacuum.” 

Upon hearing the news published in . 
the leading Israeli newspaper Yedioth. 
Aharonot, many Jordanians reacted 
angrily. It is clear that the reports ceii- 
firm what Israelis really feel and harbor".- 
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showing how Singapore had 
to go' it alone; "Lee’s book 
explains why-—from a Singap¬ 
orean point of view. One won¬ 
ders whether some of the 
complaints were a result of 
him being" so difficult to pin 
down—it could take four days 
of eating, drinking and golf- 
. ing before he would come to. 
the. point. . 

- There. is a condescension 
and abrasiveness - in his 
approach that the-Tunku evi¬ 
dently .found insufferable at. 
times. When atone stage Lee 
made a speech in Malay to the 
Malaysian parliament, the 
Thnku suggested irritably that 
Lee “speaks Malay better than 
Ido.’ r ' • 

.. .But if Lee was . unforgiving 
with- his enemies, he was 
equally;, so with himself. 
While .trying to* , suggest be 
was not a swot, he admits to 
being horrified after his first 
year at Raffles College to dis¬ 
cover that, he had not come 
.firstin every subject Later. as 
apolitical campaigner making 
an almost continual series of 
radio broadcasts in three sep¬ 
arate languages, he imposed 
on himself a schedule so 
demanding that he had to lie 
down for a rest on the studio 
floor between recording ses¬ 
sions.. -Had been kinder, on 
himself, Lee might also have 
got on better with those 
around him. No doubt he 
would see it differently. Had 
he been soft, Singapore would 
never have become the suc¬ 
cess it is today. ■ 
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New 

President 

the ELECTION of Gen¬ 
eral Lahoud as the new 
President of Lebanon, has 
been met with much com¬ 
fort and satisfaction, offi¬ 
cially and on the popular 
level. 

The general has an 

excellent^ reputation as a 

man untainted by ihe long 
civil war. is above suspi¬ 
cion. in matters of corrup¬ 
tion, and has played the 
major part in re¬ 
establishing the unity of 
the Lebanese Army and 
T uto ring it’s military disci¬ 
pline after having been 
divided for many a year by 
ideology and religion. . 

His advent to power, 
will undoubtedly increase 
the confidence of our breth¬ 
ren in Lebanon for a better 
fimire. The task of the gen¬ 
eral is not easy, for nothing 
is easy in Lebanese affair. 
Nevertheless, he is inherit¬ 
ing the mantle .of the presi¬ 
dency, at a rime when Leb¬ 
anon is in revival, and he 
should not take for granted 
the difficulties faced by 
previous presidencie s , 
which had to contend with 
the civil war and its 
consequences. 

Perhaps, here lies die dif¬ 
ficulty for Lahoud. In the 
years of war and strife, the 
ultimate-aim was usually to 
survive with the bare mini¬ 
mum, but now that the Leb¬ 
anese people are full of 
expectation and want to see 
major changes in the way 
die country is run. No mira¬ 
cle is expected, but at least 
a will—backed up by deter- 
" minanoh—may ^prove to be 
the required recipe to keep 
die country together. 

.-. He is expected to muster 
up enough support with his 
slogan of die rule of law. 
His critics have limited 
their remarks to the circum¬ 
stances in which he has 
been efected,. preferring to 
tritfcijle the etecrad^terin 
instead. 

• Reference has been 
madfe to the feci that the 
final decision had to be 
made in Damascus, with 
the = approval of Syrian 
President Assad, rather 
than from the representa¬ 
tives of the Lebanese Par¬ 
liament Others misgivings 
have been expressed 
regarding his status as a 
military man, sighting the 
problems experienced in 
the past with President Shi- 
hab—coined Shihabism— 
during which the military 
dominated the political 
system. 

. As a military com¬ 
mander and unifier of the 
Lebanese Army, one of die 
most important tasks await¬ 
ing him when he takes over 
the Presidency next month, 
is to ensure accountability 
in public affairs. He will 
have to eliminate the men¬ 
tality of fiefdbms, aid 
restore the- Decorum to the 
title of state. Naturally, be 
will face opposition from 
some quarters, for the defi¬ 
nition of a state is not . lim¬ 
ited to the capital, but to 
the whole country. 

The.Israeli occupation in 
the South is another possi¬ 
ble stumbling block in.his 
plans-to unify the country, 
and unfortunately, the pres¬ 
ence of fraternal Syrian 
woops in the Beka'a does 
take the initiative from chit 
his hands. 

The view of Lahoud as a. 
hostage to regional circum¬ 
stances does; not' improve 
his standing; compared to 
his predecessors, but will, 
circumstances change for: 
the better? Will he prove to 
be independently rmndsd, 
and take his own initia¬ 
tives? This questions can 
only be left to the future. 

• la addition, one finds It 
very difficult to see bow 
the rule of law can be 
applied. Ibis surely 
requires the condition of 
equality before the law, but 
unfortunately, the practice 
until recently has bear that 
of equality above the law. 

_ To tum the tables on the 
circumstances will require 
plenty of effort and cha^ 
risma. The fear is that the 
social composition of die 
country may not allow this, 
and prove to be less coop¬ 
erative than expected, espe¬ 
cially if it encroaches upon 
*e basic tenets of sectari- 
anism, which permeates die 
whole mosaic of Lebanese 
society. ■ 
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! The overall hanin^ p g 
aad delivery operations" 
at Aqaba Don recorded a 
rise of 6% during: the 
first nine months this 1 
year. This is attributed 
to a 23 % increase in the 
size of imports, - which 
rose from 3325^270 tons 
last 1 year' to‘4,091,611V 
tons this yean As for the . 

- number of imported and 
exported containers, the 
port , also showed a five 
per cent grow*, rising.' 
from 119,422 to 122,802 
in the first nine months 
of this year. 


■ Under the auspices of 
Amman Mayor, Ntdal A1 
Hadeed. and in. the pres¬ 
ence of-a number, of offi¬ 
cials, deputies, senators 
and senior business per¬ 
sons, the . cornerstone 
was laid at the Industrial' 
City at A1 Rajepbi-in eist 
Amman. - Established by - 
the Specialized" Invest- • 
meat C6., the in'diisixial 
city will provide a. " 
golden opportunity for • 
. anyone interested . in 
investment,: in an envi¬ 
ronment • distinguisbed . 
with die basic services at 
an affordable cost The 
city extends -• over 
300,000 square meters, 
and is the biggest Indus-' 
trial complex ever estab¬ 
lished by the private .sec¬ 
tor in Jordan.- 


■ The total of Jordanian 
exports to the Arab conn- - 
tries.reacbedJD 256 mil¬ 
lion at the end "of. Jane 
this year, down" from die 
figure of JD 320 million - 
recorded the' rathe ‘time 
last year: The ^statistics 
fromthe Central bank of 
Jordan,.show, that JD : 91 
million worth of exports 
was in foodstuffs, includ- - 
ingJD 46 million in-veg- - 
etables, A farther JD 3; 
million went in raw 
materials, and JD 87.miK 
lion was is . the form of 
chemicals. The lioit 
share of Jradainian 
exports! went, -.to Arab 
countries, whfatbeAsian 
and die European Union 

from ! Arab countries 
totaled JD/3.16 million 
during the same period, 
Total imports reachcdJD 
1.572' billion,''the major- J 
ity of which came from 
the European Union. The 
Asian and Arab markets 
were next in importance. 
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create controversy 


By : Ilham' Sadeq 

StarStaff Writer 


■THE GOVERNMENT’S privatiza- 
.tion policy is back iii die headlines - 
again, following the Securities Com-' 
■mission! decision ; xo suspend dealing 
in Jordan Cement Factories (JCF) 
shares at Amman Financial Market. 
Economic analysts say "the move 
paves the . way for the Government 
to sell its 33 percent stake in the 
company, in line with its controver¬ 
sial strategy of selling shares in pub¬ 
lic institutions.. .. 

■ The Government has,made it clear 
aJJ along that it plans to privatize 
many public organizations; with the 
national-airline:Royal Jordanian, RJ 
(Alia) and. Jordan Telecommunica¬ 
tion./Company (JTCI -heading the 
list- The recent restructuring of RJ 
-made "the headlines, because ana-'.' 
lysts claimed ft was all part of a 
longer term plan to put the airline 
back od a commercial basis, settle 
some of its-debts, before offering its 
shares ro a strategic partner. The 
same reasoning has. been leveled at 
JTC, which is currently doing its 
best to .■introduce _.new, advanced 
technologies-and enhance the cellu¬ 
lar telephone service. “ 

. Launched nearly three years ago, 
the so called--/privatization* 7 policy 
has been -a major battleground ' 
between die government on the one 
side, and the Lower House deputies 
-and economic experts on the other. 
The Government has insisted that all 
its privatization plans are based 
upon prudent and detailed studies, 
whilst the-opponents say the selling 
off of profitable corporations—ones 
that contribute greatly to the state 
coffers—is; a : national crime. The 
opposition also disapproves of for¬ 
eign investors or multi-national 
entrepreneurs having total control 
over the national institutions, as 
they 1 will nlumately. be guided by 
profit making oyer everything else. 

It would seem that officials are 
intent on speeding up the process ; of 
privatization,, justifying the trend as 



Ammarin 


Obeidat 


a most, stressing that the strategic 
.partners are a prerequisite which 
~ will compensate for the lack of qual¬ 
ified expertise, large capital sums 
and up to date technology. The 
counter argument offered by some 
deputies and economic experts is 
that their is Jordanian capital availa¬ 
ble, but that it is all abroad and 
needs to be coaxed back home. They 
claim that the human resources are 
also present, but that the Govern¬ 
ment is adamant in preferring for¬ 
eign expertise. 

The decision on the JCF shows 
that the Government is prepared to 
pursue its privatization policy 
regardless of the flak it is taking. 
Shares in JCF fell sharply, recording 
their lowest level for more than four 
years, currently standing at JD 1.8 
per share compared to. the high of 


JD 4.4 in Jane 1997. The company 
has about 43.700 shareholders, and 
looks to be heading for recorded 
profits of around 3 million for the 
first half of this year. 

The well-known academic Dr 
Mohammad Obeidat, the head of the 
Marketing Department at the Uni¬ 
versity of Jordan, commented on the 
process of privatization, and 
stressed that, “This issue must be 
planned accurately, and as an aca¬ 
demic. I am afraid tbai the present 
program is being embarked on with 
ondne haste, which is interfering 
with the chances of successful 
privatization.” 

“1 also have my donbts,” he 
added, “as to whether the chosen 
institutions have the necessary 
qualified management teams, capa¬ 
ble of leading tne program to a suc¬ 


cessful outcome.” 

Dr Obeidat added. “When priva¬ 
tizing, some basic elements need to 
recognized, like maintaining the 
stale’s sovereignty over the institu¬ 
tion. and the opinions of those who 
work in the organization—both the 
employer and employee—should be 
taken into account. The consumer 
should also have a say, because they 
are the ones who are ultimately 
affected when the prices of the 
goods or service goes up.” 

Deputies also have expressed 
their concern at the pace of the pri¬ 
vatization program. Dr Nazih 
Ammarin, told The Star that, *‘We 
are not against the process in princi¬ 
ple, buz what we do oppose is the 
methodology being used, in trans¬ 
forming the ownership of corpora¬ 
tions and evaluating their assets.” 

Known for his tough opposition to 
the Government, Ammarin stressed 
that, “It is criminal that the powers 
that be are allowing foreign inves¬ 
tors to own 100 percent shares in 
some of the Kingdom's investment 
enterprises. The decision is unfair 
and oppressive.” 

Dr Ammarin reminded The Star 
that. “Three years ago, 1 opposed 
the governmental decision to limit 
the sale of shares in the Jordan 
Hotels Company to selling stakes of 
600.000 shares or more, which 
meant that a wide spectrum of citi¬ 
zens of medium size incomes were 
denied (he right to buy shares in the 
company. Ir is our responsibility as 
deputies and your mission as press 
to ensure that any privatization deal 
is above the table, and benefits the 
whole of the Kingdom, not just the 
chosen few.” 

The Asian financial market cri¬ 
sis.” Dr Ammarin added, “should 
serve as a timely reminder to all 
those who are keen on welcoming 
heavy foreign investments into the 
Kingdom's public institutions. You 
expose yourself to the risk tbat the 
foreign investors will withdraw their 
capital, and leave yoo to pick up the 
pieces.”! 



Living costs soar whilst incomes remain 

stable 


THE POVERTY issue is still making the headlines in most 
of the national daily newspapers, which would indicate that 
the problem is a long way from being solved. Recent reports 
indicate that thousands of Jordanian families arc living on or 
under the poverty line. How long are we expected to wait 
before the repeated official assurances of action bear fruit? 

A recent study indicated that there is approximately 
320.000 Jordanian families currently living on or under the 
poverty line, which taking an average of five persons per 
family, accounts for nearly a third of the population. 

So, what is the acknowledged poverty line? An economic 
expert, who specializes in poverty and unemployment 
issues, informed The Star that poverty could be classified 
into two categories—absolute and abject. A family is said to 
be in absolute poverty when it can just about meet the daily 
basic needs of everyday living. Abject poverty is reached 
when these basic living standards—sufficient income, food 
and clothing—are not forthcoming, and simply surviving 
from day to day becomes an endless struggle. Therefore, 
those 320,000 families foil into one of these two categories. 

What is malting the situation worse at the moment, is the 
rise in prices of consumer goods, following the launch of the 
Government’s liberalization and price flotation policy. With 
public sector income levels having been frozen by the Gov¬ 
ernment as well, the everyday cost of living is rising. 

Many journalists are becoming disheartened by the lack 
of response to their repeated calls for action on this issue, 
but they realize that their column spaces are the best 
medium for drawing the poverty issue to the Government’s 
attention. There is also an element of stress relief as well, as 
by continuing to print these stories, we are some how vent¬ 
ing our anger at the lack of positive results. 

Results from a recent study released by the General Sta¬ 
tistics Department, Investigating the state of living standards 
in Jordan, would seem to support this argument. The report, 
undertaken with the cooperation of the Canadian Institute 
for Soda! and Applied Sciences. UNICEF, as well as a num¬ 
ber of private Jordanian corporations, selected a sample of 
6,000 families and focused on living standards, and the eco¬ 
nomic and demographic structure of Jordanian society. 

Low income was the major contributing factor to the 
majority of the Kingdom's ailments, and that cases of mal¬ 
nutrition were discovered in some deprived areas, especially 
among children. Unemployment was also highlighted, with 
the report identifying a rate of 27 percent, significantly 
higher than die official unemployment rate of 14 percent. 

The Suit covered foe National Conference on Unemploy¬ 
ment last month, which drew together experts from both foe 
public and private sectors. We coBinSemed in our dosing 
remarks that the first step to rectifying a problem, is to admit 
foat you have one. We forgot to mention that the second 
step—-should one need to be reminded—is to take action, 
and until this is the case, there will be very little change to 
the daily headlines.! 


Industrial partnership a way to 
face! worldwide crisis, official argue 


THE CHALLENGES feeing' 
the industrial sector; in Jordan 
and securing finance for invest¬ 
ments were among other Issues 
pot under the spotlight during a - 
training course opened at the 
Jwdan Export Development 


is keen to prepare local manu¬ 
facturers for tiro globalization 
era, by embarking on a national 
industrial/plan and making 


efforts to approve legislation 
foat can help to create an 
encouraging environment for 
investment ! 


and Com me rcial Centers Com¬ 
pany (IEDCO). Sponsored by 
foe Afimstryiof Industry and 
Trade in cooperation with Arab. 
Potash Co. aid the Arab Indus-' 
trial Development and Mining. 
Organization- It highlighted die 
need to deal with problems fee¬ 
ing die industrial investment 
and development, among .which 
finance and foe shortage, of 
trained hitman resources are 
considered keyplayers in such a 
process. Speatong on this issue, 
die secretary general at the Min¬ 
istry of Industry, Dr Moham¬ 
mad A1 Halayka* stressed that 
industrial: development in any 
(roun try. requires reinforced rela¬ 
tions between industrial projects 
on the total level, and sound 
cooperation on drc regional and 
international arenas. Referring 
to the challenges awaiting this 

vital sector. Dr Ahmad A1 Hm- 

dawi, director of the Industrial 
Development Department al the 
Minist ry said that die ministry . 


The Jordanian pharmaceutical 
industry takes practical steps 


IN PREPARATION for. the. Euro-Jordanian Association Agreement 
and the imminent accession to WTO, the pharmaceutical industry in 
Jordan hasembadeedona comprehensive and integrated program to 
qualify the industry in new export markets, notably the European 
Union. To achieve this goal along with other formidable tasks that 
lay ahead, the first workshop commenced this week, winch leads a 
continuation to previous ones that were held in foe past. This work¬ 
shop is one of six, which will take place over a two-year period. The 
workshop is dedicated to nain and drill the relevant people of the 
pharmaceutical industry on regulatory matters: i.e. filing registration 
forms for generic pharmaceutical products, in an international per¬ 
spective. (Si a parallel level, the inspecticm/auditing of Jordanian 
pharmaceutical manufacturing plants will be launched at the begin¬ 
ning of November and will last for two years. The program aims at 
assessing the existing facilities as wefl as examining foe documenta¬ 
tion, according to the Good Manufecturing Practice (GMP), that will 
give an opportunity to identify the gaps, since they exist and to carry¬ 
out the necessary upgratfing. 

This project is financed primarily by foe Swedish Government, 
based on cost sharing with the Jordanian pharmaceutical industry. On 
behalf of foe Jordanian Association of Pharmaceutical Manufectur¬ 
ing, we express our deep gratitude and appreciation to the Swedish 
government for their support, and especially we extend our gratitude 
to foie Ambassador and foe Consular of Sweden for their hard efforts 
in bringing this project to materialization! 


In Brazil, high times 
turn to hard times 


To prevent the economic and currency meltdowns seen in Russia, 
Indonesia and Thailand, the Brazilian government has prescribed 
bitter medicine, implementing massive spending cuts and pushing 
central bank interest rates to 49.75 percent 


By Anthony Faiola 


RIO DE JANEIRO—A year 
ago, the da Silva family was 
full of hope. As Brazil 
boomed under free-market 
reforms, brothers Wagner da 
Silva, 21, and Alessandro da 
Silva, 22, landed jobs in a 
glass factory at $500 a 
month—enough to buy their 
mother a new stereo system. 
Their father was doing even 
better stocking shelves in a 
retail store. 

But then, as with millions 
of other families in Latin 
America ’5 largest nation, the 
global economic ax fell hard 
on the da Silvas, who live in 
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an inland shantytown in this 
sprawling tropical metropolis. 
Recent government measures 
to battle the crisis and protect 
the currency from devaluation 
put the brakes on the econ¬ 
omy and sent unemployment 
soaring. Wagner and Alessan¬ 
dro were fired three months 
ago. Their father was laid off 
a month later. 

Now, as the brothers spend 
their days in futile interviews 
and hours-long job lines, their 
mother has become the only 
breadwinner, earning mini¬ 
mum wage on a 3:30 ami. 
shift cleaning hospital rooms. 

As the government forced 
up interest rates to protect the 
currency, the family's pay¬ 
ments went way up on their 
stereo system—bought on 
credit extended to the poor 
for the first time under Bra¬ 
zils free-market reforms. 

This month, the family 
defaulted on their payments. 

“Die worst thing is that it’s 
getting to us—we're fighting 
in the house, having argu¬ 
ments about things that we 
shouldn't be arguing about,” 
said Alessandro da Silva as 
be stood in a crowded 
employment agency line in 
Rjo's old downtown. “It’s 
also bard because, you know, 
well, >t's always been diffi¬ 
cult here, and we thought this 
time it could be different. But 
now 1 see that it’s not.” 

Brazilian poet Vinicius de 
Moraes once wrote that “sad¬ 
ness has no end, but happi¬ 
ness does,” and the people of 
this vast nation, who bad 
been enjoying one of the most 
prosperous periods in their 
modem history until a few 
months ago, are coming to 
grips with the return of hard 
times. 

Partly out of sheer bad 
luck, Brazil has joined the 
global economic crisis, bleed¬ 
ing hundreds of millions of 
dollars in foreign capital 
every day. To prevent the 
economic and currency melt¬ 
downs seen in Russia. Indo¬ 
nesia and Thailand, the Bra¬ 
zilian government has 
prescribed bitter medicine, 
implementing massive spend¬ 
ing cats and pushing central 
bank interest rates to 49.75 
percent It is holding the 
economy together at the cost 
of sending the nation into 


recession. 

More harsh news is 
expected Tuesday, when 
newly reelected President 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso 
will likely announce new aus¬ 
terity measures to renew 
investor confidence in the 
world's ninth largest econ¬ 
omy. Thus far, Cardoso’s 
hard decisions have been 
applauded by international 
economists, who have the 
country under a microscope 
for fear of what a Brazilian 
collapse could mean to the 
global economy. 

But the ones paying the 
price now are the Brazilian 
people. According to govern¬ 
ment statistics, unemploy¬ 
ment is currently at 8.2 per¬ 
cent, up from 6.3 percent just 
12 months ago: labor unions 
say the figure is 18 percent in 
Brazil's largest cities. 

With the hike in interest 
rates, defaults on consumer 
credit have soared as debtors 
are overwhelmed by higher 
payments on adjustable-rate 
loans. In Rio de Janeiro 
alone, almost one in five resi¬ 
dents has defaulted on pay¬ 
ments for cars, television sets 
and other consumer goods, 
according to the Rio Mer¬ 
chants Association. 

“I feel disgraced—for me 
and my family,” said Rubens 
da Silva, 70, a retiree who is 
not related to Wagner and 
Alessandro, after walking out 
of a Rio debt-restructuring 
office in a daze. Da Silva had 
just been informed that his 
name had been added to the 
city's growing debtors' list 
because of his failure to meet 
payments on new kitchen 
appliances after his interest 
rate shot from 8 to 13 percent 
three months ago. 

“Look at this,” said da 
Silva, tears streaking his face 
as he took out a worn 
worker’s I.D. card. “I was a 
captain in the fire department 
A captain! I was always hon¬ 
orable. And now look at me. 
in shame. I wish 1 had never 
bought (the appliances). It’s 
only brought me misery. I'm 
a very sad man.” 

Although it is small conso¬ 
lation for Brazilians, this kind 
of economic uncertainty is 
hardly novel. Before Cardoso 
in 1994 launched his Real 
Plan, which fixed the local 


currency, the real, to the U.S. 
dollar to stabilize the econ¬ 
omy. Brazil was wracked by 
decades of economic volatil¬ 
ity. Hyperinflation was so bad 
that the price of goods would 
double in foe time it took for 
workers to cash their pay- 
checks. From 1983 to 1993, 
Brazil had no fewer than nine 
separate economic plans—all 
of which ultimately fell apart. 

Before foe crisis hit, things 
seemed different with Car¬ 
doso, 67, whose free-market 
reforms have produced years 
of relative prosperity. Car¬ 
doso helped make Brazil foe 
world's economic darling, 
luring more foreign invest¬ 
ment. than any developing 
nation except China through a 
series of massive privatiza¬ 
tions. For many Brazilians, 
Cardoso seemed to be foe 
man who would finally lead 
foe world's fifth most popu¬ 
lous nation—made up mostly 
of foe very poor and very 
rich—to unleash its vast 
potential. 

Even now, as foat dream 
appears to be unraveling, 
there are many Brazilians 
who cling to Cardoso's prom¬ 
ise on national television this 
month foat this is only “a 
temporary crisis." 

The question now is how 
tong Brazilians will be will¬ 
ing to cope with a bad situa-i 
tion to preserve their free- 
market reforms. As the econ¬ 
omy appears to be heading 
for a recession in 1999, con¬ 
sumer demand has dried up- 
forcing manufacturers and 
retailers into layoffs or tem¬ 
porary furloughs. Unem¬ 
ployed workers are finding it 
difficult if not impossible to 
find jobs. 

“The job market is very 
tough right now, and that's 
not going to change quickly” 
said Carla Muniz, a job ana¬ 
lyst for a Rio employment 
agency. Last October, she had 
200 jobs and about 2.00Q 
applicants to fill them. This 
October, her agency already, 
has 4,000 applicants and 
fewer than 144 openings.! 


LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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Iraq sought Russian 
arms technology 


By David Hoffman 

MOSCOW—A delegation of top mis¬ 
sile experts from Iraq went on a shop¬ 
ping trip to Russia in late 1994 and 
signed documents to acquire missile 
engines, technology and services 
despite the UN sanctions against Iraq 
and in violation of Russian export 
controls, according to results of a new 
investigation by Russian and Ameri¬ 
can nonproliferation specialists. 

The probe offers further evidence 
that Iraq carried out a clandestine 
effort to rearm after the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War and that Iraqi weapons 
builders turned to Russia’s hard-hit 
military-industrial complex as a 
source of hardware and 
know-how about weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. 

■ Most of the items 
apparently were never 
delivered for several rea¬ 
sons: An initial ship¬ 
ment of missile guid¬ 
ance systems was 
intercepted in Amman 
by Jordanian authorities: 
a key middleman was 
later arrested in Bagh¬ 
dad by Iraqi authorities; 
and Russian security ser¬ 
vices may have inter¬ 
rupted the planned 
deals. 

But the probe raises 
new questions about 
whether high-ranking 
Russian officials gave a 
green light to Iraqi offi¬ 
cials for the items’ pro¬ 
curement inside Russia. 

A Russian criminal 
investigation was dosed 
without any charges 
being brought. 

The new information 
comes from a joint 
investigation carried out 
by the Center for Policy 
Studies in Russia, a non¬ 
proliferation group here 
headed by Vladimir 
Orlov, and the Center 
lor Nonproliferation 
Studies, headed by Wil¬ 
liam C Pouer. at the 
Monterey Institute of 
International Studies in' How long 
Monterey. California. 

Their findings are being 
published next week in the Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists and were made 
available in advance to The Washing¬ 
ton Post. According to the authors, the 
Bew study is based on their own inter¬ 
views and on Russian. US and UN 
documents. 

Orlov's group previously disclosed 
that the Iraqis used a Palestinian. 
Weaam Gharbiyeh. as a middleman to 
acquire more than 800 sophisticated 
gyroscopes for intercontinental ballis¬ 
tic missiles, which were shipped from 
Moscow in 1995. The sensitive 
devices, which keep missiles on tar¬ 
get. had been removed from Russian 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles 
being destroyed under arms control 
treaties. 

In addition to the gyroscopes, it 
was earlier disclosed separately that 
Iraq signed an agreement to buy a 
5,000-1iter fermentation vessel from 
Russia that could be used for devel¬ 
oping biological weapons. 

Russian officials have repeatedly 
denied that they breached the UN 
sanctions by selling arms to Iraq. 
After Rolf Ekeus. who then headed 
the UN Special Commission in 
charge of investigating Iraq's weap¬ 
ons programs, came to Moscow with 
detailed evidence in February 1996. 


officials acknowledged that the gyro¬ 
scopes had come from Russia, but 
insisted the government had not 
given approval. 

The new investigation broadens 
the picture of Iraq’s dealings in Rus¬ 
sia. According to Orlov and Potter. 
Iraq was seeking parts and technol¬ 
ogy to build a new. more accurate, 
and possibly longer-range missile 
than it had possessed before. The 
Scud missiles that Iraq launched at 
Israel during the Gulf War are notori¬ 
ously inaccurate. 

The investigators said Gharbiyeh. 
the Palestinian middleman, was 
given his most lucrative offer in 
August 1994 from the Ibn A1 Hay- 


than Missile Center in Iraq. In a 
secret protocol to a contract for raw 
materials and electronic parts, they 
said, the missile center agreed to pay 
him S3.9 million if he could supply 
specific missile technology items, 
including precision guidance 
instruments. 

That November, they said. Ghar¬ 
biyeh brought a delegation of Iraqi 
missile specialists to Russia, from 
the Ibn Al Haythan center and from 
Kararaa, a large Iraqi aerospace and 
defense firm. In Russia, they met 
"very senior officials at Russian mis¬ 
sile design and production facilities.” 
according to OtIov and Pouer. The 
Iraqis met the Russians at their fac¬ 
tory sites as well as outside. 

According to the investigation, the 
Iraqis and Russians “signed literally 
dozens of protocols.” or letters of 
intent, for the purchase of "a wide 
array of missile goods, technology 
and services.” 

"The Russians would supply mis¬ 
sile engines, missile design, training, 
technology, manufacturing and test¬ 
ing for engines, airframes, and guid¬ 
ance and control systems." they 
reported. The Iraqi accounts of the 
meetings show that the Russians 
were willing to provide “the most 


advanced technologies, and eager to 
work out specific offers as soon as 
possible, as long as payment was 
assured." 

The investigators said one of the 
letters of intent was signed with the 
Scientific Production Association 
Energomash. a huge Soviet and later 
Russian producer of rocket engines 
based in Moscow. The company 
agreed to provide “complete technol¬ 
ogy transfer” they said, including 
production equipment for two types 
of liquid-fueled missile engines. 

“Energomash agreed to provide a 
complete rocket engine of four-ton 
thrust as well as design calculations, 
final design, and five complete sam¬ 


ples of a propulsion system for a 
‘communications satellite’ whose 
size matched the payload specifica¬ 
tions for an intermediate-range Scud- 
derived missile." they said. 

“The Russians also agreed to train 
the Iraqis in the design, production, 
and testing of modern rocket engines, 
and to enter into a project to jointly 
design a rocket engine.” the investi¬ 
gators reported. “Energomash offi¬ 
cials assured the Iraqis that they 
could go ahead w'ith these deals even 
without the approval of their govern¬ 
ment by paying bribes to the appro¬ 
priate people.” 

Energomash spokesman Viktor 
Sigayev denied that the company had 
contact with the Iraqis. “Categori¬ 
cally no.” he said. ■■ITiere were not 
even any meetings.” He added, “The 
accusation is outrageous. It's a very 
serious problem, and one cannot just 
publish rubbish.” Energomash has 
established a joint venture with Pratt 
&. Whitney, a unit of United Tech¬ 
nologies Corp.. to produce the Rus¬ 
sian-designed RD-I80 rocket engines 
that will be used to power Lockheed 
Martin Corp’s space launch vehicles. 

After the Iraqi officials' visit, 
Orlov and Potter said, the middleman 
Gharbiveh remained in Moscow 


completing the deals, and returned to 
Baghdad in early 1995 where “he 
drafted new contracts with his Iraqi 
sponsors based on the November pro¬ 
tocols.” “The contracts with the 
Karama company alone totaled more 
than S65 million.” they said. 

They also recount how Gharbiyeh 
returned to Russia to purchase the 
gyroscopes from a missile destruc¬ 
tion factory in Sergiyev Posad, a' 
town north of Moscow. According to 
the authors, he went so far as to have 
the gyroscopes tested and certified at 
a special facility in Moscow. He then 
arranged for the export out of Mos¬ 
cow's lone international airport of 
800 sensitive missile gyroscopes and 
accelerometers to 

Amman . 

The gyroscopes were 
seized in November 
1995 in Amman by 
Jordanian authorities 
acting on intelligence 
information from UN 
disarmament experts. 
The discovery of the 
gyroscopes was an 
early and significant 
indication that Iraq was 
attempting to acquire 
forbidden weapons 
during the UN disarma¬ 
ment inspections. Iraqi 
authorities later 

arrested Gharbiyeh in 
Baghdad after the 
defection to Jordan of 
Hussein Kamel Hassan 
Majeed, Saddam Huss¬ 
ein's son-in-law. who 
was later assassinated 
upon bis return to Iraq. 
The reason for his 
arrest is unclear, and 
his whereabouts are 
unknown. 

Orlov and Potter 
said not all the gyro¬ 
scopes have been 
accounted for. The 
devices came from 
Russia's SS-N-18 mis¬ 
siles. Of the 800 com¬ 
ponents that arrived in 
Amman. 240 were stra¬ 
tegic missile . . gyro¬ 
scopes and 240. were 
acceterometeti.T How¬ 
ever, only 120 gyro¬ 
scopes and 120 accele¬ 
rometers were seized in Ionian, they 
said. An additional 33 gyroscopes 
and 26 accelerometers were polled 
out of the Tigris River in Baghdad by 
UN arms inspectors on 9 December. 
1995. “That means about 180 gyro¬ 
scopes and accelerometers—enough 
for 30 missile guidance systems—are 
unaccounted for” they said. Orlov 
said many of the other missile items 
mentioned in the documents signed in , 
Moscow were never delivered, 
because the plans were later inter¬ 
rupted by Russia's security services, 
or by Gharbiyeh's arrest in 1995. 

The investigators again question— 
as Orlov has earlier—why the Rus¬ 
sian criminal investigation of the 
case was narrow, focusing only on 
the gyroscopes, and not looking at 
Gharbiyeh’s other activity. 

“Given the frequency of (Ghar¬ 
biyeh's) visits to Russia and the 
extensive nature of his contacts and 
contracts with the Russian defense 
establishment,” they concluded, “it is 
hard to imagine that the Russia 
authorities at some level were not 
aware of his activities beyond die 
gyroscope deal.”! 

LA Times- "Washington Post 
News Service 




By John Daniszewsld 

TEHRAN, Iran—Publisher 
Shahla Lahiji was at a book 
fair in western Iran when she 
noticed security people helping 
themselves to works that the 
Ministry of Culture and Islamic 
Guidance had given her per¬ 
mission to publish. 

“We didn ’t even know who 
they were. When we asked, 
they answered, ‘Don’t' chal¬ 
lenge/” she retailed. “This is a 
sensitive time for all of us." 

A climate of fear is running 
through editorial offices and 
publishing bouses in Iran amid 
signs of a crackdown. It began 
with criticism by the country’s 
supreme leader. Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei , that some newspa¬ 
pers were being - used to 
weaken Islamic belief. Then 
came the arrests of four staff 
members at the country's most 
daring daily. Tons. Now Lahiji 
says that, one by one, she and 
others in the media-have been 
warned: “Be carefuL" •- 

After more than a year of 
relative freedom under Iran's 
moderate president, Mbhant 
i mad Khatamtr ihe hard-liners 
1 seem to imversmiek bacb-TeuS' 
remains closed: its business- 
director, Hamid Reza .Jalaei- 
pour, was released by authori¬ 
ties last week, bat official said 
he still feces investigation. The. 
other three staff members 
remain in detention,. their 
whereabouts and condition 
unknown. And_ before Jalaei- 
pour’s release, a senior Islamic 
judge had warned that the four 
staff members could face the 
death penalty as “mohareb," or 
“those whel fight God" •. 

For editors and publishers, 
the message is clear: The 
winds have shifted. Khatami, 
the architect of (he liberalized 
press climate since he took 
power last year, has not raised 
strong protest, leading many to 
conclude that he feels power¬ 
less to oppose the crackdown. 

Others argue that the situa¬ 
tion is not so dire. Khatami’s 
administration has surrendered. ' 
they say, in the case of a few 
publications that challenged 
Iran's system of government 
overseen by religious authority, 
but tire trend toward more free- 
dom remains intact. 

“Originally press people felt. 
This is it, there is going to be 
a crackdown’ and so on." said 


political scientist Sadeq Zibak- 
aiam, “but it seems that there 
wasn’t any sort of organized 
and . widespread crackdown. 
Since then, it has .become 
somewhat relaxed." •’ 

Although several newspa¬ 
pers have criticized the arrests 
of tire Tons employees as a vio¬ 
lation of the Ir anian Constitu¬ 
tion—a charge brushed aside 
by the" hard-line -judiciary— 
editors admit to feeling 
intimidated'. • 

“Yes,-I must be more cau¬ 
tious now, because I could be . 
faced by the Revolutionary; 
Court," said Afi Dehbashi, edi¬ 
tor of Bukhara, a review of art 
and culture. 

: A veteran daily newspaper 
editor who requested anonym-, 
itysaid: "No one: will come 
here to tell me to write this or 
not to write that. But if I write 
something, I know there; will 
be a price to pay." 

For Iranians, the immediate 
effect is a press that is more 
- cautious and less critical. Yet. - 
some Khatami s u pporters feel 
.that the.crackdown is a sign of 
worse things to come, a signal 
■ that the bard-Enos tipvroddng 
to depose th^prcsidenL,.i, - 

"•* “If-werSose^-Khataim, then* 
-we have no alternative wirfrirt 
the system,” warned Bedzab'. 
Nabavi, a leader; of tile pro- 
: Khatamr Moujabedeea of the 
Islamic Revolution. Organiza¬ 
tion, in the Seism. newspaper. 

Started eight months ago as 
Jameah; Tons became'Iran's 
' most popular paper, selling 
400,000 copies a day. But 
within hours of Khamenei’s 
criticism of newspapers 15 

• September editioa. Tous’ oper¬ 
ations Latere*suspended by the . 
judiciary, along with those of 
two small weeklies. The ban 
became final 28 September 
when the Press Supervisory 
Board revoked Tons’ license. 

Tons got in trouble for an 
alleged insult.that might not 
even seem insulting to outsid¬ 
ers. The newspaper reported 
about an interview- given in 
. France by former French Presi¬ 
dent Valerie Giscard d’Estaing, 
who said the late Ayatollah 
Ruholiah Khomeini had once 
sought political asylum in 
ftance. •• • 

• Hard-liners deny there was 
ever a request and considered it 
an insult to suggest that Kho¬ 
meini, the leader of the 1979 
revolution who re mains an icon 


nine years after his death, once 
asked such a favor of a‘Western 
power. 

The Revolutionary Court, 
which prosecutes serious 
crimes under Islamic law, 
ordered the arrest of Jalaeipour. 
Tons editor Mashaallah Sham- 
solwaizin. and the other two 
staff members. They were 
charged with acting against 
. national security.. Other news¬ 
papers maintain the action was 
- illegal because it bypassed the 
watchdog Press Supervisory 
Board and an existing Press 
Court, which, was created to 
consider cases involving jour¬ 
nalistic errors and misdeeds. 
However, the head of Iran's 
judiciary. Ayatollah 

Mohammed YazdL said the 
judiciary's Islamic punitive 
codes take precedence over the 
press law when issues of 
national security arise. 

Tous—which considered 
itself to be. in Sbamsolwaizin's 
words, “answering the needs of 
a generation”—had been fear¬ 
less in testing the boundaries of 
freedom under by Khatami. In 
July, it reported that district 
mayors had been beaten by 
during questioning con- 
with liter 'trial-efrsus- 
pended Tehran Mayor Gholam- 
hossein Karbaschi. In August, 
it revealed evidence that the 
judiciary had been taking bail 
money on deposit with the 
courts and investing it in inter¬ 
est-bearing bank accounts, with 
the profits going to judicial 
officials. 

Yazdi the judiciary head, 
said the Revolutionary Court 
intends to keep a close eye on 
the press, something that had 
been the purview of ihe more 
liberal Ministry of Culture and 
Islamic Guidance. For Dehba¬ 
shi. the art review editor, that is 
bad news. "This, court knows 
nothing about literature' and 
culture/’ he said. “It is not 
familiar wife journalism." 

Another journalist, who 
requested anonymity, said con¬ 
servatives acted because they 
ate simply frightened by a soci¬ 
ety that seems to have turned 
against them. “The position of 
the hard-liners is historically in 
danger,” be said. “If they give 
in to fee tendency toward liber¬ 
alism or pluralism, they will be 
lost forever.”® 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 



Lahoud promises to restore 
stability to Lebanon 


By Joh n Daniszewski 

f 

BEfRUT—With unanimous approval in 
parliament. Lebanon's popular army com¬ 
mander was elected president this week. 
Bur the most important vote had been 
already been cast—by Syrian President 
Hafez Assad. 

. Syria has exercised an unofficial, 
although universally recognized, suzerainty 
Over Lebanon since 1990. and Assad gave 
General Emile Lahoud the nod last week 
from Damascus. 

The only dissenting voice to Lahoud s 
ascension as the country's 11th president 
was from Druze leader Walid Jumblatt, 
who objected on principle til a military offi¬ 
cer becoming head of state. Jumblan was 
among 10 deputies who absented them¬ 
selves from the vote. 

Nevertheless. Lebanese of all faiths 
appeared to welcome the dynamic, no- 
nonsense officer, credited with largely 
expunging sectarianism from Lebanon's 
military. Many expressed hope he will do 
the same for the government. 

Lahoud will be sworn in 24 November 
to succeed President Elias Hrawi, another 
Syria loyalist who served for nine years. 
Over fee past year. Hrawi became 
embroiled in highly visible squabbles with 
Prime Minister Rafik Hariri and members 
of the media. Hrawi’s original six-year term 
had been lengthened to nine years by parlia¬ 
ment in 1995. but the 72-year-old Hrawi 
had indicated he wished to go through with 
his retircmenL 

“We consider feat Lebanon has entered a 



Lahoud 


new era.” Hariri said after last Thursday's 
vote. Newspapers were filled with acco¬ 
lades to the president-elecL and his portraits 
were displayed around the capital. Money 
traders pushed up fee value of fee Lebanese 
pound when it became clear feat Lahoud 
w ould be elected. 

Lahoud. a 62-year-old Christian who 
began his military career in fee Lebanese 
navy under British and US trainer?, has 
long been a prominent figure in Lebanon. 
He made his mark on 13 October. 1990. 
when Lebanese troops under his command 
joined a Syrian-led attack to oust his prede¬ 
cessor as army commander. General Michel 


Aoun, from hi.s stronghold in fee Christian 
enclave. The action proved to be fee deci¬ 
sive end to Lebanon's 15-year civil war. A 
Syrian-imposed peace took root the follow¬ 
ing year, and Lahoud was assigned to 
rebuild the army, which during the civil war 
had fragmented along religious lines. 

As a result of ftI» efforts, fee 60.000- 
strong army was rebuilt and rearmed— 
gradually becoming something unique in 
Lebanese society, a melting pot. It is an 
institution that oil three of Lebanon's main 
faifejs-Christian. Sunni Muslim and Shiite 
Muslim-now look to wife pride. 

.Among other things, he abolished bri¬ 
gades organized on religious lines and kept 
army officers far from politics. With fee 
army's growing professionalism and confi¬ 
dence, militias have disappeared-^—w-ith the 
exception of Hezbollah forces fighting fee 
Israeli occupation in South Lcbanon-and an 
estimated 35.000 Syrian troops still in the 
country have reduced their visibility and 
retired to rural bases. 

By tradition in Lebanon, the presidency 
is held by a Maronite Christian, the premier¬ 
ship by a Sunni Muslim and the parliament 
speaker's chair by a Shiite. That practice 
survived Lebanon's bloody civil war. but 
fee presidem was reduced to being mote a 
figurehead than a real leader. 

One question now is whether Lahoud, by 
dint of his personal popularity and fee loy¬ 
alty of the army, will bring greater authority 
back to the presidential office.! 

LA Tunes- Washington Post 
News Service 


Curie's NewsCarfoon 
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(NewJtem; Japan's Government will probably inje ct a huge amount of S400 billion into its faltering Bank*" 
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A worker wants past cargo to be handled at Hong Kong airport, 20 October, on the 
US$1 billion SuperTerminal 1 facility. The territory’s main air cargo handler. Hong 
Kong Air. Cage Terminals Ltd (HACTL), stepped restrictions on freight on Tues¬ 
day, due to a power failure at the terminal. The company had been forced to halt 
most cargoforlOdq^afterHong Kong’s new airport opened in chaos on 6 July. 


Army asked to run Pakistan’s 
power distribution companies 


By Mvk Nicholsortand 
FarhanBokbati 

ISLAMABAD — ; Pakistan's 
government ik asking the army 
to take control of the country’s - 
loss-making Slate power utility 
in an attempt to rescue ait Inter- ■ 
national Monetary Fund loan 
vital for staving off a foreign 
debt crisis. 

Officials said Nawaz Sharif, 
prime minister, had asked Gen¬ 
eral Parvez Musharraf, the 
army chief of staff, uptake over 
temporary- management of. the 
distribution companies of the 
Water and Power Development' - 
Authority (Wapda) and was 
awaiting a response. The mili¬ 
tary’scbief role would be to 
enforce payment of arrears, 
root oat corruption and 
improve efficiency. 

“Each distribution company.. 
will have a brigadier, with his . 
brigade, which will be respon¬ 
sible for tbe payment of bus ” 
said a government official. He 
said tbe move would be purely 
“transitional,” lasting no more 
than six months. - 

The proposal Is designed to 
convince the IMF and the 
World Bank of Pakistan's sen-. 


onsness in addressing structu¬ 
ral problems in the heavily 
indebted Wapda, which sup¬ 
plies electricity to 90 per cent 
of - Pakistan. The move has 
been prompted by the IMF s 
- decision last week to defer a 
mission to Islamabad aimed at 
tying up cornerstone financing 
for a US$ 5 billion debt rescue 
•package.The Fund was 
expected to demand a series of 
reforms, including that tbe gov¬ 
ernment extend die sales tax, 
restructure utilities, unify 
■ exchange rates and cut-spend¬ 
ing. Pakistan is already in 
-arrears of op to US$1 billion 
on foreign debt and other pay¬ 
ments. Jr feces outright default 
without a Fund-backed pro-. 
gramme and subsequent debt 
rescheduling. Reserves are'just 
over $600nu but Pakistan has 
made no debt repayments since 
mid-August : _ 

Senior ■ Pakistani. officials 
admitted, the IMF. talks had 
broken down following Mr 
• Sharif s announcement last 
week of a 30 per cent cut in 
electricity tarifre. The cut sur¬ 
prised Pakistan's negotiators in 
Washington, who were said to 
be on the verge of finalising 


agreement with die IMF. It also 
dismayed officials at the Fond 
and World Bonk, who had been 
arguing for tariff increases to 
restore financial health to 
Wapda. 

The utility is expected to 
show gross losses this fiscal 
year of R&32 billion (US$ 695 
million). Pakistani officials say 
the tariff cut will lead to addi¬ 
tional losses of Rs8 billion this 
fiscal year, a gap the govern¬ 
ment would propose covering 
through direct subsidies. 

Officials said Mr Sharif had 
announced the cuts because he 
feared an increase in power 
bills risked prompting popular 
onresL They added that the 
decision . would not be 
reversed. 

“Whai we need to do at the 
sectoral level is get the power 
sector back in shape," said one 
official. “If we can do that, I 
hope tbe rest of tbe [IMF- 
sponsored] reform programme 
will stand. But there has been 
some loss of credibility .’W 

Financial Times 
Sundication 


Kosovo still tense after 
partial pullout 



An ethnic Albanian boy drives his horse-drawn cart through the remains of his devastated home village near Jezerce, 
about 60 kms south of the capital of Pristina, 19 October. The boy , who had travelled from a temporary camp in the for¬ 
est, is among 50,000 refugees who are living in the mountains of central Kosovo. , r 


By R Jeffrey Smith and 
Paul Watson 

DECANI, Yugoslavia—The 

i vehicles roaring down the road 
1 in tbe vicinity of this burned 
and bombed-out town Sunday 
afternoon were white, red. sil¬ 
ver or bine, and manufactured 
in at least four countries, but 
most of them bad one charac¬ 
teristic in common: They were 
obviously filled with federal 
police, recognizable from their 
unif orms or their sidearms and 
special radio gear. 

Additional police drove by in 
two armored trucks, and— 
shortly after dark on a nearby 
highway—in an armored per¬ 
sonnel carrier outfitted with 
anti aircr aft guns. Still more 
were deployed in nearby pri¬ 
vate homes decorated with Ser¬ 
bian flags and quartered ax an 
idle industrial plant in the dty 
of Djakovica and a stone 
quarry near the town of 
Voljaka. 

A handful wearing dark ties, 
white plastic belts and large sil¬ 
ver badges were also deployed 
al each of the dozen or so 
checkpoints encountered during 
a three-hour drive on main 
roads through central and west¬ 
ern Kosovo. 

Yugoslav officials have said 
the police presence in the 
embattled province of Kosovo 
represents a substantial reduc¬ 
tion since the summer and early 
fall, at the peak of a govern¬ 
ment offensive against ethnic 
Albanian guerrillas fighting for 
Kosovo’s independence from 
Serbia, Yugoslavia's most 
important republic. 

But the residual force is so 
large and varied that at least 
one or two policemen were 
encountered every 10 minutes 
or so during the drive Sunday. 
That circumstance will likely 
complicate the task of Western 
governments as they try to 
assess whether the Yugoslav 
government- is keeping its 
agreement to withdraw police 
and army troops involved in 


putting down the rebellion. 
NATO has threatened to launch 
airs trikes against Serbian mili¬ 
tary targets if the forces are not 
withdrawn. 

This is not a country where 
the potice ride around in vehi¬ 
cles clearly marked with the 
words, ‘To Protect and 
Serve,’"said one Western diplo¬ 
mat, describing the difficult 
task awaiting foreign observers 
who will mom tor compliance 
with the agreement reached 
between Yugoslav leader Slob¬ 
odan Milosevic and American 


envoy Richard Holbrooke. “1 
have no idea how they are 
going to count who is here and 
who is not,” he said. 

Moreover, no matter what 
the precise number of police 
who have been withdrawn, the 
presence of any government 
forces in the region is intimi¬ 
dating to the majority ethnic 
Albanian community. “We’ve 
had enough of the police,** said 
Valbona, a 14-year old ethnic 
Albanian girl waiting at a bus 
stop south of Decani. “I hope 
that NATO will interfere in 10 
days, or I will not stay here 
anymore" 

An ethnic Albanian resident 
of the city of Pec, north of here, 
said that ” while a loosely 
observed cease-fire has eased 
daytime tensions somewhat, 
many policemen drink heavily 
at restaurants during the night 
and fire their guns in the air to 
intimidate residents. He and his 
friends dare not travel on roads 
where even a few police are 
present, because “if you get 
stopped, anything can happen,” 
said the man. who asked not to 
be identified. US officials said 
that the Yugoslav government 
has far to go before it satisfies 
the troop withdrawal require¬ 
ment. According to National 
Security Council spokesman 
David Leavy. five of tbe seven 
Yugoslav battalions that the 
West wants withdrawn are still 
in place. 

As a result. US Army Gen¬ 
eral Wesley Clark, NATO’s 
supreme commander, is to 
return to Belgrade this week to 
raise the issue anew with Milo¬ 
sevic. who has consistently 
maintained that no further troop 
withdrawals are needed. Milo¬ 
sevic was so furious about 
Clark's initial visit to Belgrade 
last Thursday, that on Friday he 
sent his plane to bring Chris 
Hill, the chief US envoy for 
Balkan matters, from Macedo¬ 
nia to Belgrade so he could 
vent his anger in person. 


But Hill did not budge, and 
Leavy said that Clark will tell 
Milosevic that “unless we see a 
full withdrawal of all relevant 
forces, we will have to consider 
the use of military force.” That 
choice will be complicated by 
the arrival in Kosovo Monday 
of some foreign observers—the 
first team in an eventual group 
of up to 2,000—meant to moni¬ 
tor Yugoslav actions here. 

Over the next few weeks, 
hundreds of foreign observers 
are due here in the war-ravaged 
Serbian province of Kosovo to 
start the hazardous job of mak¬ 
ing it safe for thousands of ref¬ 
ugees to return. But before they 
can do that, they have to find 
safe places to live themselves. 

A team of about 20 technical 
experts plans to travel across 
most of the province Monday 
to search for housing, office 
space and other basics for an 
expected 2.000 monitors. Thai 
would be hard enough in the 
best of times, because Kosovo 
is one of the poorest places in 
Europe, but continuing battles 
between Serbian security forces 
and ethnic Albanian guerrillas 
add a dangerous complication. 

“There will be a great deal of 
concern regarding security, and 
we will obviously try to be as 
aware as possible of the situa¬ 
tion in any particular area at 
any time,” John Sandrock, the 
American chief of the technical 
team, said after arriving in 
Kosovo on Sunday. 

“But we will not confront,” 
he added. “At least, I believe 
there will be no situation under 
which we will try to penetrate 
or go into an area that is 
insecure." 

Each day, however, brings 
reports of new attacks. Satur¬ 
day night, three Serbian police 
officers died in a guerrilla gre¬ 
nade arrack about 30 miJes west 
of Pristina, the provincial capi¬ 
tal. They were killed on a road 
that cuts through guerrilla terri¬ 
tory. in one of several areas 


where Serbian police say rebels 
are attacking as security forced 
withdraw. 

To get a complete look af 
Serbian forces in the province, 
the foreign observers will have 
to travel that route and many, 
others that are just as danger¬ 
ous. The observers are part of a 
deal reached last week between' 
NATO and Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic to sharply 
reduce the number of Serbian 
security forces in Kosovo and 
enable up to 300,000 refugees; 
to return home. ’ 

NATO has given Milosevic: 
until 27 October to either faefe 
air attacks or bring the numbet 
of. police and army units dhwri 
to the level they were at before: 
the war escalated in March. £ 

But the ethnic Albania/) 
guerrillas, known as thfj 
Kosovo liberation Army,, 
didn't sign the deal, don’t hav£ 
a cease-fire agreement with iht 
Yugoslav government and 
insist they will go on fighting 
for an independent Kosovo. 

That means the unarmed i 
monitors, including humai 
rights workers, lawyers and 
experts on democracy, ma^ 
find themselves crossing shifty 
ing front lines where enemies 
are still targeting each other. ' 

Many police dearly have 
orders to stay put. Two were 
seen driving a tractor pulling £ 
wagon load of freshly cut wood 
for winter heating: others werfc 
seen dropping off a supply of 
water to police quartered in # 
private home along the high'jl 
way between Pec and the prav-; 
race's capital. Pristina. 

“We don't feel secure,” saitf 
an ethnic Albanian farmer, a£ 
he shook the reins of a horse 
pulling a wooden cart that held 
his wife and several children^ 
and nodded in the direction of it 
passing white Land Rover' 1 
which briefly blared a siren.* 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 



Ethnic Albanian refugees are transferred to the Kisna 
Reka refugee camp, 20 October, after coming under fire 
by Serb forces during the night. 


North Ireland political leaders win Nobel Peace Prize 



David Trimble 


By Marjorie Miller 

LONDON—The leaders of Northern 
Ireland’s main Roman Catholic and 
Protestant political parties, John Hume 
- and David Trimble, woo tire 1998 Nobel 
Peace J*rize. on Friday for the hard work 
and risks they have undertaken to end 
30 years of sectarian violence in the 
British-ruled province. 

In honoring a peacemaker from each 
' of the embattled communities, the Nor- 
.. wegian Nobel . Committee clearly 
intended to bolster this year’s Good Fri¬ 
day peace agreement against its ardent 
opponents and doubters. 

Conspicuously absent from the Nobel 
prize-winrung team,. however, was 
. 'Gerry Adams,, the leader of Sinn Fein, 
the Irish Republican Army’s political 
wing, without whom there would be no 
possibility of 'peace—but whose inclu- 
. • sion'would have been contentious. 

The citation also did not mention 
other key players, such as former US 
Senator George J Mitchell, who medi¬ 
ated months of negotiations between 
. parties who J weren’t speaking to each 
other. 

• -The five-member Nobel prize com- 
mitiee noted the “positive contribu¬ 
tions”, others had made to the Northern 
Ireland peace process bat said itconsid¬ 
ered Hume and Trimble to be the main 
architects of the agreement that recog¬ 
nizes British rule in Northern Ireland 
while establishing closer ties between 
theprovtnee and the Irish Republic. 


“The committee has reached the con¬ 
clusion that the two laureates are the 
two most worthy candidates,” said Fran¬ 
cis Sejereted, head of the prize 
committee. 

Hume, 61, the Catholic leader of the 
Social Democratic and Labor Party, has 
been at the forefront of Northern Ire¬ 
land politics since the 1960s human 
rights movement- His advocacy of non¬ 
violence fell on deaf ears for many 
years before the deal between pro- 
British Protestants and Catholic nation¬ 
alists was struck. 

“John Hume has throughout been the 
‘ clearest and most consistent of Northern 
Ireland's political leaders in his work 
for a peaceful solution,” the Norwegian 
Nobel Committee stated. 

Trimble, 54, once considered a Prot¬ 
estant hard-liner, has led the Ulster 
Unionist Party into the power-sharing 
agreement with unexpected deteimi na¬ 
tion, facing down dissidents from his 
own side to try to end a conflict that has 
taken more than 3,500 lives. 

“As the leader of the traditionally 
predominant party in Northern Ireland, 
David Trimble showed great political 
. courage when, at a critical state in the 
process, he advocated solutions which 
led to the peace agreement,” the Nobel 
citation said. 

Hume and Trimble came to symbol¬ 
ize the possibility of cross-community 
cooperation during the run-up to a refe¬ 
rendum on the peace agreement in May. 
They appeared on stage together 


dressed in their shirt sleeves and arms 
locked with the Irish rock singer Bono, 
who hailed their “leap of faith out of 
the past and into tbe future.” 

At an impromptu morning news con¬ 
ference in his hometown of London¬ 
derry after learning of the award. Hume 
acknowledged the politicians and gov¬ 
ernments who crafted the peace agree¬ 
ment and the people of Northern Ireland 
who overwhelmingly endorsed it iu the 
May referendum. 

“I am deeply honored to have 
received this award today, but I see it 
not as an award for myself but as a very 
powerful international approval of the 
peace process in Northern Ireland,” 
Hume said. U I think that today's 
announcement from the Nobel commit¬ 
tee strengthens our peace process enor¬ 
mously because it tells all the people 
what the world wants to see on our 
streets.” 

Trimble, who was in Denver promot¬ 
ing investment in Northern Ireland, wel¬ 
comed his award but expressed caution 
about the evolving peace process. 

“We know that while we have got the 
makings of a peace, it is not wholly 
secure yet. I hope it does not turn out to 
be premature,” he told the BBC. 

In Washington. President Clinton 
praised Hume as a leader “committed to 
achieving peace through negotiation, 
not confrontation and violence.” and 
called Trimble a man “who took up the 
challenge of peace with rare courage.” 

Perhaps more than any other foreign 


policy issue. Clinton became personally 
involved in an early stage of the North¬ 
ern Ireland peace process. He became 
the first US president to reach out to the 
province’s Protestant leaders, a move 
potentially unpopular with America's 
large and influential Irish Catholic com¬ 
munity. And he risked undermining 
relations with Britain by ordering a con¬ 
troversial visa for Adams to visit the 
United States, then receiving Adams at 
the White House. 

Many people had thought that if a 
Northern Ireland prize were shared, it 
would be a three-way split including 
Adams, who has come to reject the use 
of violence for bringing about the Cath¬ 
olic nationalists’ goal of a united Ire¬ 
land. Unlike Hume. Adams represents 
the Catholic men and women with the 
guns. 

Speaking from New York, Adams 
congratulated both Hume and Trimble 
and said he was “delighted that the 
peace prize has come to Ireland.” He 
said he hopes it will have the effect of 
accelerating implementation of the 
accord. 

The agreement forged by the peace¬ 
makers says that Northern Ireland will 
remain part of Britain unless a majority 
of the people decide otherwise. North¬ 
ern Ireland’s Protestant majority is pro- 
British.* 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Service 
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Worst of two worlds in 
remote Mexican village 


By Ken Ellingwood 

SANTA CATARINA. Mexico—In a 
Busty cemetery above the desert plain, 
jeven fresh stone mounds symbolize the 
notoriety that so abruptly has been vis¬ 
ited on this remote village of indigenous 
Baja Californians, the LA Times- 
Washingron Post News Service reported. 

The simple graves—including those of 
live children ages 4 to 13—are but one 
link between tiny Santa Catarina and the 
recent execution-style slaughter of 18 
people an hour and a half away near the 
port city of Ensenada. 

The massacre, some of whose victims 
grew up in this settlement of 250 or so 
Pai Pai Indians, has cast a spotlight on 
| ihe community amid suspicions that Baja 
piiifomia's bustling drug trade is sweep¬ 
ing up the handful of indigenous tribes 
who inhabit a landscape as picturesque 


os it is well-located for sneaking narcot¬ 
ics 70 miles north to the US border. 

For the little-known Pai Pai—who 
lack running water and electricity but 
whose language and ways are grudgingly 
surrendering To modernity—the 17 Sep¬ 
tember massacre has drawn bewildering 
visits from reporters and prompted net- 
tlesome questions about drugs in a boul¬ 
der-strewn expanse of melon patches and 

cattle ranches in the isolated interior of 

northern Baja. 

Though Mexican authorities have been 
tight-lipped about their investigation into 
the killings, they said the motive might 
have been “problems" beeween .some of 
the small drug-running gangs that have 
carved out clandestine airports and mari¬ 
juana plantations far from the gaze of 
anti-narcotics squads. 

One of those drug gangs was allegedly 
headed by Fermin Castro, a native Pai 


Pai who ran the Santa Catarina school 
before moving on to become a prominent 
rodeo promoter around Ensenada. Cas¬ 
tro. 38. believed to be the primary target 
of the assault, remains in a coma in an 
Ensenada hospital. 

The Pai Pali's leader says outsiders 
have persuaded or pressured impover¬ 
ished locals into selling land or letting 
them grow marijuana. 

"People come here to convince the 
Indians to start growing other crops, you 
understand?*' said traditional chief Juan 
AJbaez Higuera. 76. “They start paying 
for this and giving money for rhar And a 
lot of people who are needy go with 
them to work—doing whatever narcos 
do. “It's not good for us." he said. 

Other residents point to their humble 
living conditions as proof there are no 
lucrative drug ties. 

“If there were drugs like they say on 


the news, the people would be living 
better here," said Pascacia Ochurte, 40. 
who sells sacks of com and beans. She 
fingered a pile of bean plants drying 
outside her house on the village's edge. 
“If 1 were doing that, I wouldn't be 
struggling like this." 

Mexican authorities said after the 
mass killin g that Castro headed a group 
of small-time operators, or “bajadores,” 
that paid a top lieutenant in the Tijuana- 
based Arellano Felix cartel for the right 
to smuggle drugs north to the United 
States. General Jose Luis Chavez Gar¬ 
cia, the top federal prosecutor in Baja, 
said the bands use remote landing strips 
and back roads to shuttle shipments 
from the Gulf of California to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Even residents who dispute reports of 
drug smuggling concede they know little 
of Castro’s activities since be left town 
several years ago. Castro, who remains 
well regarded ia a burg where nearly 
everyone is related in some way, visited 
rarely, residents said. 

Pai Pai leader AJbaez said evidence 
of a drug trade in the region, generally 
referred to as the Valle de Trinidad, 
began appearing a few years ago. The 
sound of small aircraft punctuates the 
desert stillness, and Albaez said military 
patrols are ever-presenL 

Some say poverty-plagued villagers 
are easy marks for outsiders dedicated 
to the narcotics trade. They also voice 
suspicions about signs of affluence they 
have seen around town. 

“Those people are poor. Now lately 
they bring in nice cars, money’s coming 
in, they dress well and all those things," 
said Pedro Espindola. who runs a little 
store at the highway turnoff to Santa 
Catarina and heads a public-safety com¬ 
mittee in a nearby non-Indian 
community. 

Indeed. Santa Catarina seems a jum¬ 
ble of contrasts. Squat shacks amid the 
boulders lack indoor plumbing, but sev¬ 
eral boast satellite dishes and televi¬ 
sions, powered by car batteries. Older 
Pai Pai women recall in rudimentary 
Spanish an era when poverty forced 
them to craft skirts from grass; some 
members of today's younger generation 
sport smartly styled dye jobs. 

Santa Catarina was an ancient stopo¬ 
ver for nomadic Pai Pai, who until this 
century shuttled from the mountains of 
the Baja interior to the coast and back 
as the seasons—and food prospects— 
changed, said anthropologist Mike 
Wilken, who directs die Enseriada^baSed 
Native Cultures Institute and has trav¬ 
eled among indigenous groups in Baja 
for nearly 20 years. The Pai Pai are one 



Weliciano Canyedo Mendoza, 57, has spent his life ranching in the isolated Baja region that has become a crossroads 
for drug traffickers. 



Thelma Canedo cradles Pai Pai tribe’s newest member . daughter Yus nay 


of only four indigenous tribes, in Baja ‘ 
California to survive the Spanish con¬ 
quest; disease and diaspora. Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries who traversed the region in 
the 16th century estimated that Baja was 
home to some 50,000 indigenous peo¬ 
ple. The remaining ethnic groups—the 
Kaliwi, Kftmiai and Cocapa—add up to 
no more than 800, some experts say. A 
fifth group calling itself Cochimi is-part 
of the Kumiai, Wilken said- AH live in 
the northern region'of Baja. 

Today. Pai Pai parents speak their tra¬ 
ditional language at home but Spanish is 
the “lingua franca" in the classroom. 
Threads of Pai Pai. religion, driven 
underground by Catholic missionaries, 
have blended into Christian beliefs. 

Social and medical problems from 
alcoholism to tuberculosis are stubborn, 
and Pai Pai .leaders' and residents 
bemoan a lack of work and basic -ser- ‘ 
vices. The town's signature products are 
clay pots and baskets crafted by village 
women and shipped to. market in Ense¬ 
nada or sold to tourists .who brave the . 
six-mile drive up a bumpy dirt road. .... 

Young men leave, town as soon as 
they are old enough co work, taking jobs 
as ranch hands elsewhere in the region 
or moving to Ensenada. The phenome¬ 
non creates the. odd sense Quit Santa 
Catarina is missing a generation, that it 
is "peopled 3 raly by. chfidretr and the 
elderly. “ . .. .'J 

“There's no work. There's no noth¬ 
ing. It’s very isolated,” said 66-year-old 


Teresa Castro, who on a recent after¬ 
noon hand-shaped clay pots in a thatch 
shed next to her house. A great-aunt of 
Fermin Castro, she said making pots is 
the only vocation she has ever known. 
Until recently, those pots were probably 
the only thing outsiders knew of Santa ^ 
Catarina. * 

Santa Catarina found itself in the 
glare of /publicity after unknown gun¬ 
men assaulted Fermin Castro's ranch 
compound in the-Ensenada suburb of El 
Sauzal. Members of three families, two 
of them Pai Pai. who lived in the com¬ 
pound were yanked, from their beds, 
ordered to lie face down on a concrete 
patio and sprayed with gunfire. Among 
the dead were Castro's sister. Sandra, 
her husband. Francisco Flores AUami- 
rano, and their five children. The bodies 
were transported to the Indigenous 
Catholic Church—one of two churches 
in Santa. Catarina—and later buried in 
the village cemetery. 

Santa Catarina's ..residents have 
- reacted to the mass killing with a stoic. 

but stunned; sadness. Squeezed over the Af 
[ centuriesj by conquest, revolution and 
native's caprice, denizens of rural Baja 
find themselves in a vise of a new sort. 
,.?There are very few viable economic 
alternatives available. They get to this 
point * where they’re offered a lot of 
. money to participate in. these.JUegal 
activities,” Wilken said. “So they’re 
damned if they do and damned if they 
donW 


I The day I accused 
| Ariel Sharon 


I 

l]By Nasser Ali Khasawneh 

jjTHERE WAS something sur- 
ircal about Ariel Sharon's slatc- 
gmenis that he would not shake 
|Arafat’s hand if he were 
!j appointed foreign minister. 
iThe sense of the extraordinary 
§was accentuated by the subse- 
jjquent announcement that 
jSharon was actually appointed 
• foreign minister of Israel, the 
[(country that prides itself on 
5 being “an oasis of democracy." 
jin the midst of all this insanity. 
1 remembered the day I saw 
Sharon in person over seven 
years ago. 

1 only took pan in a peaceful 
J demonstration twice in my life. 
j both in England. The first 
•protest was against Ariel 
■ Sharon. An Arab friend called 
yne the night before to ask me 
to take pan in a demonstration 
to be held in front of the 
Oxford Union Society: Sharon 
had been invited to address the 
Society by an extremist group 
of Jewish students. 

Early the next morning. I 
walked with great unease to 
the Society's building. 1 was 
soon to see at first hand the 
man who—in the eyes of 
Arabs, independent commen¬ 
tators across the world and the 
majority of Israelis—is a war 
criminal: the man whose arro¬ 
gant face I first saw as a child 
in the news coverage of the 
litany of massacres left in the 
wake of Israel’s invasion of 
Lebanon. For if there ever was 
one defining moment in my 
political consciousness, it is 
uitiiout a doubt the summer of 
1982. I remember with abso¬ 
lute clarity my utter disbelief, 
that of an 11-year old. at the 
blatant atrocities committed by 
the Israeli army and the cow¬ 
ardice of most Arabs who just 
watched or. at best, gave use¬ 
less fiery speeches to clear 
their discredited consciences. 

As 1 approached the site of 
the demonstration. 1 was sure 
of the kind of crowd lhai 
awaited me. 1 expected a mix 
of a few Arabs and Muslims. I 


was just hoping that the size of 
the crowd would not be deri¬ 
sory: .Arab students abroad 
tend to have an obsessive fear 
of any form of political action, 
even if it is directed at one of 
their Governments' enemies. 
When 1 arrived. I was totally 
surprised to find that the num¬ 
ber of Jewish and Israeli dem¬ 
onstrators outnumbered that of 
the .Arabs. I was then further 
struck by the gregarious nature 
in which the Israelis and Arabs 
were mingling, at a time well 
before Oslo and the Jordanian/ 
Israeli peace treaty. We were 
all united for a moment— 
united in our disgust and oppo¬ 
sition to the actions of this war 
criminal, whose presence in 
our university we regarded as a 
sacrilege. 

On that cold morning, fear 
of terror brought us together. In 
order to illustrate poignantly 
the extent of the protesters' 

unity, one of those present sug¬ 
gested that the Palestinian and 
Israeli flags be held up jointly. 

side by side, in defiance of our 
unwelcome visitor. To make 
the point even more strongly, it 
was decided that an Arab ’stu¬ 
dent should cany the Israeli 
flag and an Israeli the Palestin¬ 
ian. I remember the hesitation 
of an Arab protester as he was 
asked to cany the Israeli flag. 
He looked to ensure that a Jew¬ 
ish student was sticking to his 
side of the bargain. The Arab 
protester saw for the first time 
in his life an Israeli carrying a 
Palestinian flag: he subdued his 
hesitation and proceeded, 
albeit reluctantly, to hold the 
Israeli flag. 

The car carrying the war 
criminal and his hosts stopped 
at the bottom of the road lead¬ 
ing to the Oxford Union Soci¬ 
ety. Sharon, and an extremist 
companion wearing a smug 
look for the morning, walked 
up the road. 1 don’t recall hav¬ 
ing been instructed on the' 
form of protest we should 
direct at Sharon. But the min¬ 
ute he was in our sight, a deep 
silence swept our group. Then. 



Sharon 


in unison, each of us lifted his 
right arm and pointed the index 
finger at Ariel Sharon. We 
just stood there, proud of our 
common stand against terror 
and one of its greatest mongers 
this century. We pointed the 
finger of accusation at a visi¬ 
bly dumb-slruck Arid Sharon. 
He might have c:.peeled a few 
.Arab hecklers, but nothing had 
prepared him for the sight of a 
Jew earning a Palestinian flag 
and pointing the finger of accu¬ 
sation in his face. Our hands 
stretched out. unwavering, 
until Sharon entered the safety 
of the Society's building. 

On that cold morning, we 
accused Ariel Sharon. We 
accused him of the murder of 
17.S25 innocent persons, and 
the infliction of grievous inju- 
rie*. on another 30,000 inno¬ 
cent persons. during the inva¬ 
sion of Lebanon (according to 


sources quoted by the Library 
of Congress). We accused him 
of inciting, aiding and abetting 
the massacre of “well over a 
thousand people” in Sabra and 
Chatilla (according to the most 
conservative estimates quoted 
by Robert Fisk in Pity the 
Nation, Lebanon at War, 
Oxford University Press. 
1990). 

Months after that protest. I 
attended a lecture on war 
crimes given by one of my law 
professors. The British profes¬ 
sor ended her talk by listing a 
few persons whom she 
regarded as undisputed war 
criminals: she told us that any 
law-abiding citizen of the 
world has the right to arrest 
these persons on sight. The first 
name on that ignominious list 
was that of Israel's new foreign 
minister. 

1 wonder which pan of 
Sharon's illustrious record of 
achievements Benjamin Netan¬ 
yahu was referring to when he 
announced his appointment. Mr 
Netanyahu said, and ! quote. 
“Sharon is the most fitting per¬ 
son in the state of Israel for the 
position of foreign minister. He 
brings with him rich experi¬ 
ence. creativity, proven work¬ 
ing ability." Are Sharon’s 
actions in Lebanon indicative 
of "rich experience”, or per¬ 
haps they attest to “proven 
working ability?" As for 
"creativity". I believe Netan¬ 
yahu must have been referring 
to some of Sharon's more 
recent statements on how to 
deal with current crisis with the 
Palestinians and neighboring 
Arab countries. For example, 
let us lake the following strik¬ 
ingly creative suggestion by 
Sharon on how to best handle 
the Lebanese problem: 
“Bridges should be destroyed 
and cars should stand still and 
maybe then Lebanon w|U 
understand.” 

Sharon's appointment and 
Netanyahu’s laudatory remarks 
announcing it are an insult to 
all Arabs and Israelis alike, 
including those who stood with 


us pointing the finger of accu¬ 
sation that morning in England. 
But as always, the Arab reac¬ 
tion. or non-reaction to be more 
accurate, has been astonishing. 

The man who has massacred 
nearly 20,000 Arabs, according 
to the estimates of Arab and 
non-Arab sources, has the 
audacity to prescribe conditions 
to his participation in the peace 
process. And what is worse, he 
found no Arab official to 
respond to him in kind. The 
foreign minister of an Arab 
country, when asked to com¬ 
ment on the appointment of 
Sharon, responded listlessly 
that this was a mere internal 
Israeli affair. 

This is no internal Israeli 
affair. This is an affair about 
the illicit invasion of a country 
and the massacres committed 
by the leader of that invasion. 
This is an affair about innocent 
lives that lay crushed by tanks 
on Arab soil 16 years ago. 
Even the Kahan Commission, 
formed by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment. to investigate the Sabra 
and Chattila massacres, reached 
the conclusion that Sharon bore 
“personal responsibility" for 
the atrocities, and further 
requested that Begin, then 
Prime Minister of Israel and 
Sharon's blood brother of sorts, 
fire Sharon from his Govern¬ 
ment post 

I call on Arab officials to 
defy Sharon tike we did as a 
bunch of students seven years ; 
ago. I call on them to honor the ! 
memory of all those innocent 
lives this man destroyed. I call 
on them to accuse Sharon of 
crimes against humanity, of 
which his own people and legal 
system have already convicted 
him. ■ 

The writer, who is Chief 
Editor of the Geneva-based Ad 

Hoc bi-monthly, is abo cur¬ 
rently working as a Corporate 

Legal Council for a multina¬ 
tional company in Switzer - 
land. Be contributed this arti¬ 
cle to The Star. 


Pope warns 



modern life 


By Hanna Rosin and Sarah Delaney 

MARKING THE twentieth anniversary of his 
election, Pope John Paul II painted a picture of 
a modem world in which people wander with¬ 
out a sense of purpose in life, and he heralded 
the Catholic church’s role in guarding against. 
such despair. . _ 

The Polish bom pontiffs message is con¬ 
tained in on encyclical-the most authoritative 
level of papal document, and it is one that many 
theologians are calling the ag ing pope's lost 
will and testament. As John Paul enters his 
waning years, his lasting influence will be felt 
at least in part through the hundreds of t*»ehfng 
documents he leaves behind. 

The latest document does not go into specific 
church teachings, but incteari sums up a theme 
re p e a ted throughout his long papacy: tbar there 
are unshakeable truths and that scientific and 
other theories that question the role of faith 
should be rejected. It also stresses that religion 
and scientific reason are not incompatible. 

“Everything is reduced to opinion, and there 
is a sense of being adrift" he writes. “People 
rest content with partial and provisional truths, 
no longer seeking to ask radical questions about 
the meaning and ultimate foundation of human, 
personal and social existence.* 1 
Other recent papal documents have rein¬ 
forced the church's position on specific issues 
from abortion or the ordination of women as 
priests. But the latest statement is more sweep- 
rag. laying the foundations of the church's 
unique importance as a bulwark against modem 
man’s “temptation to despair." 

True to his style, the voice of his latest, dec¬ 
laration is less that of a teacher than a prophet. 
The paper is addressed to the bishops as if it 
were an in-house memo, but its real aud i enc e 
seems to be the great modem philosophers of 
the world at large. 

Its message is also one to world leaders. John 
Paul has long been suspicions of the twentieth 
century political figures who John Paul says 
pass off rigid dogma as truth, and lead millions 
down a destructive path- ' 

For two decades, foe pope has played the role 
of global peacemaker trad diplomat, visiting 
116 countries and challenging both Third World 
dictators for suppressing liberties and Western 
leaders for ignoring the indignities of demo¬ 
cratic capitalism. Everywhere he travels, he 
pounds borne a simple message: respect man¬ 
kind's right to enjoy fundamental freedoms. 

“His passion is for preserving freedom," said 


* m I-——- 

sophical tract the pope allows himself 
address problems as intimate and real as hum 
despair and hopelessness. Modem man is at ri 
of lapsing into a “deadening routine," he writi 
“Many people stumble through life at the ve 
. edge of the abyss without knowing where tb 
are going." 

The 154-page document seeks to address fir 
damental existential questions that men ai 
women pose to themselves: “Who am I? Whe 
have I come from and where am I going? W1 
is there evil? What is there after life?" T 
answer can be found in the eternal truths of d 
Catholic faith. Mostly because his reign h 
lasted so long, this pope has been able to issi 
an unusually large number of encyclicals, co 
ering a wide range of subjects. 

His voice in them recalls the young unive 
sity professor in his native Poland famous fi 
engaging hrs students in spirited phiiisophic 

P ¥ 1 ° SOpher heart," said Denoi 
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THE STAR 9 


season is here 


Studies suggest that flu shots can cut days lost from work and school caused by flu 
and prevent serious complications, especially in those at high risk of flu infections. 


By Sally Squire 

WASHINGTON—When Nicole John- 
newly crowned. Miss America. 

retan ?. “*2? to Virginia next week, 
ooe of her first appointments win be to 
get a flu shot, 

Johnson 24, decades younger 
than the Medicare recipients usually 
advised to get protected against 
influenza, the viral infection - better 
known as “the flu.” But she 

has juvenile diabetes, Johnson is one 
of millions , of Americans. Who are at 
high risk for flu complications and 
thus need to get a fin shot, kttonling 
to the federal Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention (CDC). . 

Influenza is a respiratory infec¬ 
tion and should not be' ermfii^ 
with gastric problems often also 
called “the fin.” It produces fever 
chills, sore throat, muscle aches' 
and wracking cough, and it ban be 
deadly, especially among the eld¬ 
erly and others who have compro¬ 
mised immune systems Each 
year, about 20.000 Americans die 
from flu and its com p lication s. 

The disease usually lasts longer 
than common respiratory infec¬ 
tions, often a week or more. 
Pneumonia is one of the more 
severe complications of 
influenza. 

Because of its serious reper¬ 
cussions, public health officials 
urge large segments of the pop¬ 
ulation to be vaccinated . 
the flu each frill. Hie best tiny. 
for getting flu shots is from 
October through November, 
according to the CDC. because 
the disease generally runs it 
course during the winter 
months. 

The CDC recommends .annual 
flu shots for 

■ Adults and children who . have 
underlying health problems or chronic 
conditions, including kidney dysfunc¬ 
tion, lung disorders, diabetes and cardio¬ 
vascular Alnesses, such as heart disease.' 


■ People who are 65 years and 
older.- . 

■ Pregnant women who will be in 
the second or third trimester of preg- 
■ nancy during the flu season. 

B Residents of. nursing homes and 



other chronic-can: 
facilities. 

■ People who live witb-or work 
with-those who are. at high risk of 
influenza complications. 

But Nancy Cox, chief of the CDC’s 


influenza branch, and other public 
health officials are also quick to under¬ 
score that flu shots protect only against 
three strains of influenza. Each year, 
the shot contains different strains of 
virus, which have been chosen based 
on the flu epidemic in the Southern 
hemisphere. This year, flu shots guard 
against the Harbin 794, 
an Influenza B virus: the 
Sydney 597 strain (simi¬ 
lar to the virus that 
caused outbreaks in 
Alaska during the summer 
and illness in the United 
States last winter!; and a 
Beijing type of flu virus. 

Flu shots can't protect, 
however, against the virus 
that causes the common 
cold. Nor can they prevent 
other frequent winter ill¬ 
nesses such as bacterial 
strep throat infections or ear 
infections. 

Studies suggest, however, 
that flu shots can cut days 
lost from work and school 
caused'by flu and prevent 
serious complications, espe¬ 
cially in those at high risk of 
flu infections. 

There may be even more 
benefits from preventing the 
flu. In a report published ear¬ 
lier this year in the Archives of 
Internal Medicine, a team of 
scientists from the University 
of Rochester and Seattle’s Vir¬ 
ginia Mason Hospital found 
that flu can be particularly dev¬ 
astating to the overall health of 
frail elderly people, robbing 
(hem of their ability to function 
well. The study examined 131 
survivors of flu outbreaks in six 
nursing homes and compared 
them with a control group of 127 
elderly patients who escaped the 
flu. 

Twenty-five percent of those who 
got the flu experienced a decline in at 
least one major function in the four 


months following the flu compared 
with 16 percent of those who did not 
get sick. 

“Influenza is observed to cause a 
decline in major physical functions in 
more than 9 percent of survivors.” the 
researchers reported. “Such disabling 
outcomes constitute an important new 
measure of impact of influenza on the 
frail elderly.” 

This year, public health officials 
have made a special effort to promote 
flu shots for the 16 million Americans 
whh diabetes, a disease that interferes 
with (he production of a hormone 
called insulin and can lead to organ 
and blood vessel damage throughout 
the body. Diabetes also impairs the 
imm une system, leaving people far 
more vulnerable to flu infection and its 
complications. 

“People with diabetes are about a 
third more likely to get the flu than 
people without diabetes.” said Frank 
Vinicor, director of CDC's Division of 
Diabetes Translation and a past presi¬ 
dent of the American Diabetes Associ¬ 
ation. When people with diabetes con¬ 
tract influenza, they are six times more 
likely to be hospitalized and they face 
a significantly increased risk of pneu¬ 
monia and other complications than 
those without diabetes, Vinicor said. 

“A flu shot is an easy, safe, preven¬ 
tive measure that people with diabetes 
should take to protea themselves from 
(he risks associated with the flu,” Vini¬ 
cor said. 

Some specialists in diabetes are 
already urging their patients to get a 
flu shot, including Michelle Magee, 
director of the diabetes program at the 
Washington Hospital Center. 

“We've been doing this now for 
some time, partly because we have a 
lot of elderly patients and partly, 
because it's something that we can do 
to help our patients not get ill during 
the winter months,” she said. “But it's 
always helpful when the CDC comes 
out with guidelines that reinforce what 
we tell people.”* 


Hands-on surgery cuts recuperation 

time for kidney cancer 


‘ of 


warn 



By ^Haiy WaUboan 


HARTFORD, Connecticut—At 
the risk of sounding corny. Dr. 
Steven J. Shichman says he 
may have found a better way to 
treat kidney cancer right in the 
palm of his hand. - 

His left hand. Of all the 
expensive sophisticated surgical 
devices he’s used, Shichman 
says his hand is the only instal¬ 
ment sensitive and agAe enough 
to allow the removal of a can¬ 
cerous kidney through a tiny 
abdominal incision. 

His technique promises to 
ease pain and drastically reduce 
recovery time for patients with 
kidney cancer. 

Untfl late March, patients 
diagnosed with kidney cancer 
faced two unsenling realities: 
the disease itself and the trear- 
ment-generaHy a foot-long slice 
through the abdominal muscle 
above the belly bo non through 
which doctors would remove 
the killer kidney. Par patients 
whose cancer is caught early, 
removal is usually a cure, with 
no need for chemotherapy or 
radiation. Patients whose kid¬ 
ney cancer has spread to the 
lymph nodes or adjacent organs 
are not considered good candi¬ 
dates for smgeiy. 

Recovery in the hospital 
would take about a week, dur¬ 
ing which the surgical wound 
could make breathing painful. It 
would be another two to three 
months before the patient felt 
good enough to return to work 
and other activities. 

Laparoscopy-on increasingly 
common technique in which 
surgery is performed through 
Laches-long slits using a minia¬ 
ture camera and pencil-thin 
instruments-has not been an 
option for the removal of can¬ 
cerous kidneys. 

Shichman, a surgeon who 
specializes in the urinary tract, 
thought there had to be a baler 
way. He got the idea for *e 
hand-assisted technique last 
January when some of his pa rt- 
ners in a large Hartford surgical 
practice headed to Atl an ta f or a 
training course in removing 
spleens and colons using lapa¬ 
roscopy and their hands. 

Shichman lagged along. 

“I introduced myself as a 
urologist from Hartford, and 
they apologized: they said me 
course on incontinence is next 
week,” Shichman said, clearly 
pleased that he’d hit the timing 

just right tffl this well rehearsed 
punch line. 

Bui Shicftman’s idea was no 
folly. While it was posable to 

remove noncancerous kidneys 
using traditional laparoscopy, 
cancer made this less-myasive 

method virtually 

First, cancerous kw“=y s 
often are enlarged by tumors, 
making them too big to « 
slipped out through 
sionTAnd to ensure that *e 



Urologist Dr. Steven J. Shichman pulls a cancerous kidney out through a small opening 
in die side of a man after using a camera and surgical instruments to guide the 
operation 
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cancer hasnot spread^ Hie sur- 
geon must remove all of the sur¬ 
rounding fat and tissue for anal¬ 
ysis by a pathologist No cancer 
cdla can be left behind. : 

To do this, tioctors commonly 
make & 12-to 18-inch incision in 
the patient’s upper abdomen or 
chest, above the beDy button 
and through the rib cage. 

Surgeons then use both hands • 
to grasp the kidney, isolate the 
surrounding blood vessels, fat 
and (toianective,tissue and cut 
but the offending organ. Shkb- 
man's alternative combines the 
best of both surgical mefoods- 
his hands and the delfipate instru-' 
merits that make less-invasive 
laparoscopic surgery possible. 

Because the traditional lapar¬ 
oscopic incision is so small, any 
probing and cutting must be 
done with long, tube-like 
instruments. 

. To see the internal organs, 
doctors inflate the abdomen 
with carbon dioxide, then insert: 
a miniature camera through a 
tiny hole near tire belly button. . 

Several additional half-inch 
slits are made' elsewhere in the 
abdomen far insertion of the 
surgical instruments. 

With their bands outside the 
body, doctors manipulaie the 
instruments like robot arms. The 
internal action is projected on 
TV screens above the doctor’s 
bead. It is much like playing a 
high-stakes video game with 
two very tong, skiray joysticks. 

Shichman simply replaces 
■ one of the joysticks with his left 
hand, .requiring an .incision 
about 3 inches long-just long 
enough to accommodate his 
wrist. With -his left hand, 
sheathed in sterile plastic, 
Shichman holds the kidney, 
nerng his sensitive fingers to 
separate it from surrounding 
organs and feeling for the 
tumor, large blood vessels and 
other tissue that could be dam¬ 
aged by a wayward scalpeL 

His right hand remains out¬ 
side the abdomen, manipulating 

the joysticks that control the 
scissors, scalpels and retractors - 
used to cut out' the cancerous 
kidney. 

Because the kidneys act like 
foe body's waste-water treat¬ 
ment plant, huge quantities of 
blood are constantly washing 
through large vessels for cleans¬ 
ing in the avocado-size organs. 
At any one time, 20 percent of 
the body’s blood volume is 
flowing through the kidneys. If 
one of these vessels acciden¬ 
tally ait, foe patient could bleed ■ 
to death. 

An important advantage of 
H<nng his hand is that Shichman 
can fad for the blood vessels 
before be makes a cm. Il also 
helps prevent injury to ofoer 
nearby organs, including die 
intestines, spleen, liver and pan¬ 
creas, be said. 

“Without my hand I couldn't 
do fois,"Shk±man said. “You 




can pick up the whole kidney to 
make sure there’s nothing 
behind it." 

So far, Shichman has per¬ 
formed about two; dozen hand- 
assisted laparoscopic kidney 
removals on patients at Hartford 
Hospital and at hospitals in 
Pennsylvania and New York 
City, la addition to Hartford, 
the procedure is being per¬ 
formed at a few other hospitals 
in the United States. 

Shichman has been invited to 
teach his technique at laparos¬ 
copic-training centers across the 
country including the place 
where be had to sneak into the 
course for colon and spleen 
surgeons. 

Tie’s a very talented sur- 
” said Dr. Bill Saye, CEO 
the Advanced Laparoscopic 
Training Center in Marietta, 
Ga^ just outride Atlanta. T 
don’t think anybody was doing 
mali gnan t kidneys with a purely 
laparoscopic technique, whh the 
band-assisted technique, be was 
. definitely among the first.” 

WhAe the technique has yet 
to gain widespread use, Shich- 
man's patients are pleased with 
theresuhs. 

James J. Skriskey, 70, of 
Bristol, said he was told about 
the less-invasive surgical alter¬ 
native by Dr. Bert M. Berlin- 
one of Shichman’s partners and 
an old-school urologist who at 
first was skeptical. 

But too often, Berlin had 
sees the painful recuperation 
firm traditional kidney-cancer 
surgery. “Everything would, go 
fine and two days .later, foe 
patient would cough, or 
couldn't cough and get a little 
pneumonia and then you've got 
o. problem,” Berlin said. 

He was willing to test an 
alternative. He was pleasantly 


surprised. 

“It just makes such a tremen¬ 
dous difference with people," 
Berlin said. Skdskey said he 
never felt any pain at the inci¬ 
sion sites, after his 

hand-assisted kidney removal 
May 6. By the following day, 
he was walking around Hartford 
Hospital and within a week, be 
was back to his normal activi¬ 
ties at home. 

Shichman removed Donna 
Jetmar’s cancerous left kidney 
Aug. 20. On Aug. 29, the 43- 
year-old North Haven mother of 
two went to a cousin’s wedding. 

Jetznar said she knew 


hand-assisted technique was 
somewhat untested. But she put 
her faith in Shichman and the 
promises of a smaller incision, 
less pain and quicker 
recuperation. 

“It was the recuperation 
period,” that Jetmar said con¬ 
vinced her ro try the new 
approach. “Removing a rib, 
cutting me nine or 10 inches 
around my side to achieve the 
same results. I'd prefer to go 
this route/V 
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Start your day with 
breakfast says 
nutritionist 


Lnbna Khader 

Star Staff Writer 

“A HEALTHY mind is a healthy body." It’s an 
old saying which constitutes a medical role, but 
the concept of a healthy body depends on one 
single factor. 


Good nutrition is 
the key to a 
healthy life. 

Having break¬ 
fast should be an 
essential part of 
your diet. The 
first meal of foe 
day is a must, but 
unfortunately very 
few of us take die 
lime to have 
breakfast. Many 
don’t eat breakfast 
because of what 
they claim to be a 
lack of time in foe 
morning. How¬ 
ever. leaving 
home on an empty 
stomach could 
have serious nega¬ 
tive effects on 
your body. 

Child Nutrition¬ 
ist Dr Ibrahim Gflani, explains that studies con¬ 
ducted in various developed countries in the 
field of nutridon have indicated foe vital impor¬ 
tance of breakfast. “Breakfast can prevent dis¬ 
orders such as malnutrition and Anemia.” he 
adds. 

One of the studies emphasized that children 
who regularly have breakfast are more active 
than students who don’t. “School days are long. 



and if the stomach is empty the rate of sugar in 
foe blood drops, which can eventually lead to 
fatigue, headaches and lack of concentration,” 
Dr Gilani explains. 

Certain schools in advanced countries request 
that their students bring sandwiches or fruits 
with them, while 
others distribute 
light meals during 
breaks to ensure 
foal students con? 
sume the right 
amount of foot, 
which will lead to 
better productivity! 

An ongoing 
United Nation^ 
project provides 
children in under¬ 
privileged coun : 
tries with all foe 
food they need in 
the early years of 
their lives. 

“Cheese, bread, 
milk and other 
healthy elements 
ore distributed to 
children." says Dr 
Gilani. 

Although break¬ 
fast is an essential 
element for every day. lunch and dinner are also 
important, if you desire the perfect balanced 
diet. 

Dr Gilani believes that health is an educa¬ 
tional process foal should be the responsibility of 
parents and educational institutioas. They are the 
ones who ultimately should be spreading aware¬ 
ness for balanced diets; the basis for a healthy 
life* 
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‘Stress is good’ 


NO FENG SHUI, let’s get stressed. Who 
wants a world where we are all storaach- 
chumingly nice? Rohan Candappa doesn't 
I’m sorry, but it’s time someone finally 
spoke the truth. 

It's time someone waded in on behalf of foe 
ultimate underdog. It's time someone shook 
free of foe shackles of contemporary conven¬ 
tion and proclaimed loud and clean “Stress 
is good.” 

For far too long stress has been demon¬ 
ized. vilified and made to feel thoroughly 
unwarned. But the truth is, it’s just misunder¬ 
stood. It’s the victim of dodgy PR, its only 
crime is to have fallen foul of a conspiracy 
of pamby. new age gooders. 

My point is that without stress we would 
all be very, very nice and storaach- 
chumingly contented. But who wants to live 
in a world like that? 

Of course, the other reason we should all 
champion the cause of stress is that, in com¬ 
mon with kippers, kedgeree and Kendal mint 
cake, it is a great British invention. It is 
ingrained deep into the very soul of foe 
society. 

Take, for instance, the British love of 
queueing. On the surface, to foe untrained 
eye, this would appear a convention 
expressly designed to encourage an ordered, 
stress-free world. It is dol Implicit in the 
existence of every queue is the possibility, 
and all too often foe actuality, of The Queue 
Jumper. And The Queue Jumper is one of 
the shock troops of stress creation. 

Consider the world from this enlightened 
viewpoint and it becomes clear that a queue 
isn't a line of people waiting to get some¬ 
thing, but a line of people waiting to be 
wound up. 

And it is part of the perverse genius of foe 
British that The Queue Jumper scenario is 
finessed by a general unwillingness to com¬ 
plain. After all, there is nothing more likely 
to exacerbate stress than the bottling up of 
resentment (another British speciality). 

Or take foe offside rule in football. What 
is foe purpose of this marvelous rule if not to 
generate incredible levels of stress and angst 
in something foal is, in reality, a game and 
should be fain? The role, a bland set of words 
on the page, in practice manages to annoy 
players, officials, supporters and (broad¬ 
caster) Jimmy Hill. What a joy. And it's a 
purely British invention. 

In fact, so perfect is the offside role at 
generating stress, it is my firm belief that it 
should not be confined to foe football field. 
It should be embraced in everyday life. For 
instance, whenever you are in danger of los¬ 
ing any argument, be it professional, politi¬ 


cal or personal and your opponent is sprint¬ 
ing towards your metaphorical open net 
about to score the winning goal, you should 
be allowed to leap to your feet, shout “off¬ 
side”, stop the game and regain possession. 

Would that not get the hackles rising? All 
of which brings me to the recently published 
Little Book of Stress. It is a tally visionary 
tome and probably the only self-help book 
you could happily leave lying around on 
your desk, or give to friends, without being 
thought a sad loser. 

The admirable aim of this soon-to-be- 
modern classic is to increase foe levels of 
stress both in yourself, and in those around 
you. As such, it is an invaluable too) in the 
workplace, in foe home and in your personal 
relationships. 

Simple advice such as: “Put empty milk 
cartons back in foe fridge”, can safely be fol¬ 
lowed by foe novice stress-creator begin¬ 
ning, but when you see the stress it generates 
it wfli give you the confidence you need to 
move on to foe more advanced techniques. 

For example, under foe heading "Working 
Late The Double Whammy” comes the 
advice: "Always work late. Everyone else in 
foe company will hate you for it, except your 
boss who will despise your gullibility.” 

The book even has suggestions that will 
help add spice to the modem love life. Who 
could deny the validity of foe page that sug¬ 
gests: “If you're enjoying a physical relation¬ 
ship wifo a new man, give it a few weeks 
and then tell him that you've missed your 
period. This information is best left on an 
answering machine.'' 

The book is by no means a definitive 
guide. But it is a start. Its wisdom will ena¬ 
ble you to generate stress wherever you go. 
You will cause offence, you will induce 
upset and you wAl create friction. 

But, let’s be honest, in a world without 
friction everything would soon slip away. So 
I urge you to resist foe quasi-fascistic 
restrain is of foe naysaying, feng shining, 
muesli-munching tendency that insists on 
peddling foe rapidly crumbling orthodoxy 
that “stress is bad”. 

And when they fix you with their suppor¬ 
tive gaze and ask in a voice like a slice of 
wet Wensleydale: "Bui don’t you suffer 
from stress?" Instead, lean in towards their 
personal space, look meekly into their under¬ 
standing eyes, th en sh out at the very top of 
your voice: "SUFFER FROM STRESS? 
NO. I RATHER ENJOY IT!”* 

The Utile Book of Stress is published by 
Ebury Press at £1.99. Its author has a 
remarkably similar name to the writer of 
this article. Financial Times Syndication ■ 
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proven remedy, while sitting on a 
chair or on the floor and pulling your 
knees .up to your chest also works; 
this works by compressing your 
chest Drinking .vinegar is another 
.popular choice, winch requires lot of 
swallowing and ultimately ends 
hiccups! -. 

- ,Constipation: Caused by a lack 

of fibre m the diei, insufficient Squid 
intake, .stress, medications, lack .of 
exercise, and bad bowel habits. The 
: cure is simple 'and includes daily 
consumption of20-35 gms of dietary 
fibre for adults (at least another 30 
gms. should be taken for those who 
suffer from constipation). _A mini¬ 
mum of 6 glasses of liquids— 
preferably 8 glasses—should be a 
' part of , every adults life. Eliminate 
rnnhyonr diei all oils that have been 
' removed from their source, such 
. liquid vegetables, olive otsoya oil. 
However, oils eaten in their'natural 
form, flocked up in such things as 


whole nuts or com ) are released 
slowly into foe body, reducing oi) 
slicks that block digestion, and create 
constipation problems. 

Insomnia: A lavender fragrance is 
very effective at inducing a deep 
sense of relief. Other aromas include 
special apple dishes, packed desserts 
and salty seafood. People who sleep. 
oil linen sheets fall asleep faster and - 
wake up in a better mood than using 
cotton or other fabrics. Drinking a 
cup of waim milk at bedtime helps 
you sleep better, as does taking a 
warm bath 'an hour or two -before 
bedtime. . 

Snoring: Excess weight-and 

late night drinking are commonly 
associated with snoring. Sleeping 
pills should Se avoided, as well as' 
allergy medicines and 'teiti- 
histaxnines. Sleeping on yom stom¬ 
ach decreases the volume and ino- - 
dence of snoring Ji 
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Where is 
the coffee? 

By Rana Haddad 

Special to The Star 

LOOK AROUND you 
and then Try noi to 
misjudge me for hav¬ 
ing the same mental¬ 
ity as my grandma. I. 
as well as- most of 
you, belong to that 
nation which bad' 
decided right from the 
beginning to separate 
itself fry ‘ having val¬ 
ues and -morals which 
other - nations don’t 
insist on. 

• The other day I was 
sitting with a friend.-' 
She suddenly got up 
and decided . to show . 
me something. We 
jumped into her:.car 
and drove around for 
a while hefore; stop¬ 
ping at a corner.: .We., 
got out of the' car 
when she pointed her: 
finger to a familiarv 
sight in suburban 
Amman these days: 
We both gazed' at the 
Internet cafe. .. . ' i:: 

But she soon' real-. 
ized that she made a' 
mistake. The • last 
thing I needed after" 
spending seven-hours- 
working at. the-inter¬ 
net section is to 'go to 
an Internet cafe. But 
she insisted that'- I 
should come in to. 
have a look. 

And what was • 
there? Many people of 
different ages and var¬ 
ious ■ social back¬ 
grounds—male and - 

female. At first this- 
made me excited. The 
internet isn’t just for" 
the wealthy, but it is 
also for those who 
care to keep up with 
the latest technology.. 

But my de light 
soon ended while -I 
was walking between 
the computers. Chil¬ 
dren come here for the 
sake of games, others 
come to see pictures, 
especially those they 
are not allowed, to 
look at on the cinema 
windows, whilst walk¬ 
ing with their mothers 
or fathers. At the end 
of my round I realized 
that no matter where 
you go to. its all the 
same. The Internet 
Cafe is not being used 
effectively. 

I was so upset that 
my friend decided to - 
make it up to me. She 
drove to another cafe, 
this time one that does . 
not include an internet 
ser\ ice. but in have a 
real cup of coffee and 
some peace and quite. ■ 
Can you imagine what 
was awaiting for me? 

I won’t tell you since 
until now I can't 
believe the things that 
my own eyes wit- - • 
nessed. It was • a 
nightmare. 

The most important, 
thing is that I’ve 
decided not to join my 
friend again, as she 
tries to make me 
believe that money is 
the only things the 
new yuppies of Jordan 
understand. Her evi¬ 
dence was that you 
can do anything, any¬ 
time and anywhere, 
just by getting your 
wallet out of your 
pocket. For sure, there 
were many wallets 
waiting lu be filledJI 


ft 


Sales up for Coca-Cola 


THE COCA-COLA Company reported that 
the third-quarter unit case volume increased 3' 
percent, on top of 11 percent growth in the 
third quarter of 1997. As previously indi¬ 
cated, due to moderate growth in volume and 
continued currency declines, fully diluted 
earnings per share in the third quarter of 1998 
were equal to the third quarter 1997 EPS, 
excluding gains on bottling transactions in 
both years. 

“With a business system operating in 
nearly 200 countries, we are not immune to 
the economic difficulties that currently exist 
in many markets around the world." said M. 
Douglas Ivester. chairman. Board of Direc¬ 
tors and chief executive officer. “However. 


one thing is clear, our resolution and commit¬ 
ment to strengthening our system through this 
difficult time and making the right decisions 
for the long term is stronger today than it has 
ever been,” Mr Ivester said. 

“During thiy time of global uncertainty, our 
system will continuously demonstrate the 
mindset of the industry leader, with determi¬ 
nation to stay foensed on creating value for 
our customers, and our. share owners. We 
have-a great business proposition—^people get 
thirsty every day and we provide a simple 
moment of refreshment, virtually everywhere 
and at a very aff ordable prices.” he added.® 




Calligraphy on crafts 
unveils Jordan’s 
treasure haven 



By Koffi Attah 

Special to The Star 

VISITING THE gallery of the Jordan 
Crafts. Development Center, ‘Alaydi’: 
one is struck by at least three things: the 
quality of the collection, the comprehen¬ 
sibility of the items on display and Jor¬ 
dan's rich cultural heritage. The current 
exhibition, opened by Her Royal High¬ 
ness Princess Servath. and entitled 
‘Calligraphy on Crafts/ is evidence of 
the Kingdom’s known and unknown 
treasures. 

Rather than ask what Jordan has or 
has not. the exhibition is the best way 
for a tourist. Jordanian or Arab who is 
still unaware of Jordan's enormous cul¬ 
tural resources, to view the hidden treas¬ 
ures of the country. 

Displayed en mass, the pieces allow 
the reassement of Jordan’s traditional 
and contemporary craft making. 

Right in the reception hall, variety of 
crafts such as plates and vessels with 
Arabic/lslamic calligraphy mostly 
‘ayats’ (versus! from the holy Koran are 
seen. Other items on display, include 
hand blown glass and cups in ceramics. 
To the right, in the adjacent rooms are 
pieces of old long guns, multicolor Bed¬ 
ouin blankets..woven fabrics and other 
tent accessories. In another room is a 
unique display of Bedouin loom woven 
rugs. According to the Center’s direc¬ 
tor. Mai Khoury, there are glass, 
ceramics, wood, copper, silver, and gold 
works on display from 15 different 
craftsmen and women from all over the 
Kingdom on display. 

“Most of the pieces here are hand¬ 
crafted by local villagers," she added. 
And this is what the exhibition is about, 
it shows the artistic credentials of Jorda¬ 
nian craftsmen and women. However, 
their talent and creativities go beyond 
what is on display. 

To the right of the reception hall is a 
selection of traditional crafted copper, 
brass, and silver ornaments displayed in 
an antiquated wooden box. The collec¬ 
tion is made up of silver knives, spoons, 
necklaces and miniature swords. There 
is a lot to be taken home as souvenir- 
elegant post cards with Arabic calligra¬ 
phy, tablecloths, wall hangers, cushions 
and pillows in a wide range of motifs. 
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HRH PrisicessSerrath (center) opens exhibition 


colors and styles that characterize the 
different parts of the country. 

The six-room center is all filled with 
quality products in line with its aims. 
‘.Alaydi’ was established in 1979 by 
enthusiastic crafts supporters to pre¬ 
serve the country's traditional and cultu¬ 
ral heritage, promote and develop 
national crafts for both local and inter¬ 
national markets. “We are interested in 
high standards of production and qual¬ 
ity crafts." says Ms Laurice Blass, one 
of the founding members of the center 
and a former Ambassador to Morocco. 

The center is going all out to reinvig¬ 
orate arts in Jordan. The exhibition not 
only reveals Jordan's craft prowess but 
also how calligraphy is interwoven with 
handicrafts. Colourful hand-blown tra¬ 
ditional glass and other pieces decorated 
with illuminating Arabic calligraphy 
that brings out the holiness of the Koran 
is a good example. A rare display of the 
country's embroidery is seen every¬ 


where in the exhibition. Traditional and 
contemporary customs, jackets, djale- 
bahs and ocher Arabic/lslamic robes are 
in aesthetic demonstration. 

At the back room is a number of 
straw trays and baskets handcrafted by 
local folks. Other pieces arc clay potter¬ 
ies, clay effigies, brass mortars and pes¬ 
tles. Each piece represents different 
epochs in the history of Jordan. In the 
inner room are traditional brass tea ket¬ 
tles. pots with decorative patterns, Jeru¬ 
salem pottery and several traditional 
items. 

A touch of elegance in gold and sti¬ 
ver jewelry both—-traditional and con¬ 
temporary—cany the viewer through a 
world of perfection. Many Jordanian 
craftsmen and women may be handi¬ 
capped for many reasons, yet within the 
walls of limitations, they are ever com¬ 
ing out with something impressve. 

Much of what is found is artistic 
excellence. The visitor is unlikely to be 


bored as he or she journeys through die 
artistic Kingdom of Jordan at the gal¬ 
lery. In fact there is a lot to take-seri- 
ously. Embroidery. weaving , jewelry 
pottery and many others. . .... 

Several pieces on display have 
places in the historic chapters of ! jar- 
dan, the Arab worid and the Middle 
East in general. For the tourist, hardly 
accustomed to unique objects of the 
Middle East as seen in die exhibition, it 
is a real delight to discover tbese mag¬ 
nificent items. The Jerusalem pottery, - 
olive wood and mother pearl creations 
are all hard to come by. Of course, some 
of diem may exist elsewhere, but are ' 
either jimmied or synthetic- To have the 
original and handcrafted pieces like 
those in the exhibition' means ‘Alyadi’ 
is truly serious about its job. ■ 

The exhibition continues until 31st 
October, at the Jordan Craft Develop- ' 
moat Centre in JabaJ Amman.® 


Soap with a difference l 

By Ibtihai Ahmed 

Special to The Star 

‘HERE IS another soap about love, power, money and 
revenge/ said everyone, who saw the new Arabic series, 
“Diary of a General Manager.” Bot how wrong they 
were, as they did not know what was in store for them! 
. The series, currently shown on JTV, discusses the famil- 
’iar'issue of bureaucracy and red tape. This theme is not 
an alien one—it has been acted out, debated and pre¬ 
sented in numerous documentaries and soap operas. 

But none of the shows presented public institutions in 
' such a light and entertaining manner. The series is set in 
one of the biggest government directorates: It tackles the 
issue of efficiency—or in this, case, the lack of it— 
among government employees. Viewers are amazed at 
the bold revelations of the program, for it criticizes the 
inefficiency, corruption and sluggishness of public 
employees in a humorous'way. ■ 

-..Night after nighi, Jordanians are.glued to their TV 
' sets after the 8 o’clock news to follow the latest develop¬ 
ments of the newly appointed general manager. Dr 
Ahmad is at first shocked at the state of affairs in his 
department and tries all the time to change the way 
things are run in the directorate. 

. :Because'matters are in-such a bad state, that Ahmed 
comes up'with an original idea to reveal die faults: of his 
employees. So he goes around the department incognito. 

Sometimes you see him as a nosy old man who inter¬ 
feres in the business of applicants, monitoring the 
behavior and efficiency of the employees, who are slug- 
- gish, arrogant and; dishonest. At other times the boss 
cakes onjhe character of a worker in (he department’s 
“ cafeteria- ft enables him to discover cVen more porrup- 




tion and nepotism, even among the 
ees in thrdepartment-. 

Thegeneral manager knows there are some good and 
. honest employees in the directorate—and he promotes to 
their rightful place.-But to his dismay those few honest 
employees chose to turn a blind eye towards the bribery 
of. their semors/for fear of being dismissed. This leaves 
the .manager on his own to deal with the employees and 
managers of his department and those affiliated to it. 

: His success in correcting some of the faults at hand 
proves to his employees—and to the viewers—that even 
one person can.make a difference. He teaches us that we 
.should have courage and should not stand for what is 
wrong and corrupt, because tunring a blind eye to mis¬ 
takes will only increase them,, and the numbers of those 
who commit them.- ... 

Because of its refreshing and different style, many 
people like to watch (his program. The role of the gen¬ 
eral manager is played by Syrian actor A yin an Zaydan 
who always plays the hero in a number of television pro¬ 
grams. This role has surprised and delighted his fans, 
and shows that he is a creative and versatile actor. ■ 


Egyptian actress expresses 
dismay at state of theater 


By Ilham Sadeq 

Star Staff writer 

IS THEATER still a thriving force in 
the Arab World, and does it really 
serve as an outlet for everyday stresses 
and frustrations? These were just some 
of the questions The Star put lo the 
famous Egyptian stage actress, 
Samiha Ayoub, who visited Amman 
last week. 

Reflecting on the status of theater in 
the Arab World. Mrs Ayoub pointed 
ouL “What we have today is not really 
theater, rather, it is a place where one 
can kill some time, or have a little 
laugh.” 

With her impressive background in 
theater (latter moving onto movies as 
well i. Mrs Ayoub should know. Thea¬ 
ter. as I used to know it. was an arena 
for cultural, social, political, and ideo¬ 
logical messages: a mirror that reflects 
the state of society, showing all that is 
good, as well as what is rotten.” 

This is not to say that she is against 
comedy, which constantly pulls in 
larger audiences than dramas. “Come¬ 
dies can be very rewarding, but they 
must convey a message to the audi¬ 
ence: something that touches on the 
very essence of their lives.” she added. 

Samiha Ayoub's life has always 
revolved around the theater, even from 



Samiha Ayoub 

her early childhood when she used to 
recite die words from school dramas. 
Since then, the multi-talented artist has 
performed many different roles, char¬ 
acterizing both good and bad personali¬ 
ties. passive and active ivomen. sincere 



ami dishonest roles, to name but a few. 

However, she achieved fame 
through a radio series called ‘Sama- 
rah.' which started her career in ear¬ 
nest. This led to two television series 
of her own: the agendas for which she 
took from the goings on in villages all 
around Egypt. Honored by the then 
President Jamal Abdul Nasser in 
1964. Samiha Ayoub stressed that, 
“She was. is, and always will be a Nas- 
serist, and proud to be so." 

Asked whether she ever suffered 
from stage-fright. the feeling of confu¬ 
sion and fear fell by many stage per¬ 
formers on sight of the audience. Mrs 
Ayoub replied. “Every time I get onto 
the stage. I become nervous and con¬ 
fused, especially at the premiere per¬ 
formances. However, after uttering 
your first sentence, the fear vanishes 
and you con then perform to the best of 
your ability.” “Mind you," she added, 
“1 still feel that 1 am facing some kind 
of trial whenever I perform, always 
hoping that the verdict is a favorable 
one. of course.” 

Perhaps she is best known for her 
historical portrayal of Shajarat A1 
pur. a lady who managed to rule dur¬ 
ing the Mamluk period for 80 days, 
after the death of the ruler, and hus¬ 
band. at that time, Ayoub speaks about 
such a role with pride. “A lot of people 
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said they related to this character," 
Ayonb enthused, “who was a strong 
lady, that managed, to rule her country, 
whilst all the time concealing the tfaarh 
of her husband so as act to create a 
state of chaos, during what was then a 
very vulnerable period for the Mam- 
luks." The strength of toe character 
impressed many Egyptians at the time, 
captivating audiences and critics alike. 

Whilst taking, in the impressive 
reviews. Mrs Ayoub continued to lead 
an active personal life as well. She was 
married to the well-known patriot art¬ 
ist. Sa’ad Ad Din Wahba, best known 
for his nationalistic stance in support 
of Egypt and toe Arab World. Today, 
Ayoub adopts an identical stance to. her 
late husband, who died a year ago. 
“We were more than husband and 
wife; our relationship was so much 
stronger, and I will always support his 
stance against toe normalization of ties 
with Israel,’ 1 she maintained. 

As president of the Egyptian Artists 
Association and the Cairo Fiim Festi¬ 
val, Wahba steadfastly refused to give 
access to any Israeli movies in Egypt, 
and be would blacklist any artist who 
visited Israel. His wife said she would 
always stand by her late husbands ide¬ 
ologies: “As long as Israel continues to 
occupy Palestine, I will never have an 
Israeli stamp on my passport" 

Her recent two-day visit to the King¬ 
dom was a response to an invitation 
from toe Egyptian community in Jor¬ 
dan. to attend the performance of toe 
play “SDdcet A1 Sal amah" (The Path of 
Safety), which was showing in honor 
of her husband, on the first anniversary 
of his death.® 


Exhibitions 

■ Paintings by IS artists 
from Egypt, Syria, Iraq, 
Palestine and Lebanon 
at the A1 Mashriq Gal¬ 
lery, Shmesani. It con- 

• dimes until 1 
November. 

■' ® - Under the patronage 
of HM Queen Noor, the 
Cervantes Institute is 
-.showing, an exhibition 
entitled Goya’s Capri- 
chos. The exhibition 
will: ‘ran until, 23 
October. 

■ An' exhibition by 
Lamia Jamal at toe 
French Cultural Center 
runs until 26 October. 
®.An exhibition of mas- 
terworics by toe Spanish 
Contemporary Architec¬ 
ture will be opened on 
27 .October at toe Insti¬ 
tute Cervantes. It runs 
. until 6 November. 

Films 

■ A French film, 
titled Marche A 
L’ombre will be 
shown at the French 
Cultural Center on toe' 
26 October at 6:30 and 
830 pm. The film, from 
1984, is about two 
friends who try to earn 
their living. 

■ The American Cen¬ 
ter is showing The 
Firm (starring- Tom 
Cruise) on 22 October, 
at 5:00pm. 


■ The British Council 
will be showing Jack 
and Sarah on 27 Octo¬ 
ber, at 6:00pm. The 
movie is headlined by 
Richard Grant and 
Samantha Mathis. 

Workshop 

■ The British Council 
is currently bolding a 
number of workshops, 
discussing Modern 
English Literature. On 
26 October, the Newer 
Voices-Tbe Caribbean, 
will be reviewed at toe 
auditorium from 5*00 
until 7:00 pm. 

Seminar 

"■.P* Goethe Institut 
boids a special lecture 
SJ - 8 October, about 
Women and their 
rights in living. The 
lecture will feature Mrs 
Reoate Neuhert, fiom 

ftL ? eri , ln s Senate. 
Otter Jordanian women 

lecturers Wid also ^ 

fc-' f wal be held in 
English, a t The Radk- 

S5*S HoteI - between 
9.00 am and 2:00 pm. 

■ On 28 October, the 
African Center will 
Jvore its Modi, p oru £ 

ysAid exam t° n of 

^“‘fed to enEmce 

StoSE TT' ,ties 
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front 24— 30 October. 


Amman cinemas 


;# Philadelphia I (Tel: 4634149): Mouse Hunt 

• Philadelphia H (Tek4634149): The Peace Maker 

• Galleria I (Tel: 079 33430): Saeedi At The 
American University rAmtor/ 

• Galleria II (Tel: 079 33430): Saeedi At The 
American University (Awbkt 

• Plaza (Tel: 5699238): Saeedi At The American 
University (A/ofccJ 

9 Concord I (Tel: 5677420): The Game 

• Concord 1! (Tel: 5677420): Up Close & Personal 
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engush programs 


SATTJTOAY - 

3:00—Holy Koran^ ; . : 

(Drama) % 

4J0—-peer Pressure (Doc.) 
5d)0—French Prog. . . 

1 6:00—-Vandal my back * ■ 
7:00—Neivsin French 
7:15—-French Prog, .. 

7 JO—News Headlines • 

7J5—Murphy Brown ' 
i 8:00—Sirens 7 \ • . 

9:15—ABC of Democracy 
10:00—News At Ten 
10JO—Lfddle 
12:00—Twisted 1. 

SUNDAY 

• 3:00—Holy Koran .... 

3:10—Pink Pantiber (Dot) - 
3 JO—Pinripkm Patch 
3 JO—-Hie A d vent ur es rf the 
- Black StalKon 

4:00—Disatver The Wfld 
: Animals 
4J0—VidKids 
5:00—NBA 

6:00—French Program . 
7:00—News in French •. 
7:15—French Programs 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7 J5—-The Brittas Empire - 
8:00—French Program 
8 JO—Renegade 
. 9:05—Farming & Ecology .■ 

9 JO—Behind the Scene - 
lOdM)—News In BisgSs& 

10:30—Veronica Clare 
11 JO—Dooge Bowser . 

MONDAY L .' 

3:00—Holy Koran 1; . 

.. 3:10—Batman (Cartoon). 

V3J0—The Genie from Down - 
: ■ Under (Drama) 

, 4:00—Neighbors (Drama); 

4 JO—Last Frontiers (Doc.) ,: .. . 
- 5:00—French Pro g ram. 

! 6:00—Wind At MyBnck . • 



NBA Games, Sunday at 5:00 pm. 


7H)0-^News in French 
7:15—French Program : 

7 JO—-News Headlines 
7J5—-Parenthood . 

' &00—The Internet Cafe 
8J0-JRgSky 
9J0—Encounter : 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—Veronica Pare 

TUESDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—French Cartoon 
3 JO—Bananas in Pyjamas 
4dKF—Life Choices (Doc.) 
4c30-^Smafl Talk ; 

5:00—The lions Kh^dom 


6:00—French Program 
.7:00-rNews in French.'. 
7:15—Frendi Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Step by Step : 

8:00—What Would You Do? 

8 J0-—Drover's Gold 
9:05—Yon and Your Car 
9:30^Uacat 

HhOO—News At Ten . 

10 JO—Lonesome Dove 
12«MhL', Body Rock 

WEDNESDAY 
3:00—HotyKoran 
3:10-4Tbe Adventures of 
Teddy. Ruxpta . . .. . .. 


3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Turn Left 
4J0—Masters Of The Naze 
5:00—French Program 
6:15—Wind At My. Back 
~ 7:00—News fa Ftreikli 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 
7:35—Two Point CfaOdren 
8JO—Envoy Special 
8J0—-Kung-Fn 
9:10—Great Moments Of 
Science & Technology 
9J0—Faces & Places 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0—Chicago Hope 
12:00—Bugs (Drama) 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Superman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Sliders (Drama) 

4:00—Life On The Digital 
Edge 

5:00—French Program 
6:15—Sparks 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French PTog. 

7 JO—News Headllmx! 

7J5—Family Matters 

8:00—Great Romances of the 
20th Century 

8 JO—Dr Quinn Medicine 
Woman (Drama) 

9:10—Oprah Winfrey 
10:00—News at Ten 
10J0 —Fitau True Crime 
12:00—The Boys (Comedy) 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Swiss Family Robinson 
3 JO—Treasure Hunt 
4:00—French Rhn 
6:15—The Simpsons 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 
7J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 


&00—Cinema, Cinema 
8 JO—Babylon 5 
9:10—Everyman 
10:00—News at Ten 
10JO—The X Files (Drama) 
11:10—The HalKax - 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN AIS 
SAMEDf 

17:00—Fan* pas rever 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’ceuf de Cotomb 

DIMANCHE 

18:00—Bonne espirance 
l!h00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUNCH 

17.-00—Thalassfi 

19:00—Le Journal 

19:15—Magazine srientifiqne 

MARCH 

18:00—Les cceurs bruits 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCREDI 
17:00—Ushuata 
19:00—Le Journal 
19rl5—E=M6 
20d)0—Envoy e special 

JEUDI 

16:00—L'&ole des fans 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’ffiuf de Colomb 

VENDREDI 
18:15—Fort Boyard 
19d)0—Le journal 
19:15—Afl6 la Terre 


! R o llr r BICHflHD 

IwiTus 


COLLECT Ttft M ALL 

.:. Ni Tsp-ks 

pjh&e is something 
•=: about Mar/ 

Thei Negotiation 
Rush-Hour 
^ Mask of Zorro 
Blade 

.*•“ “Friends” Series 
Saving Private Ryan 
'•^.Sliding Doors 
-The Avengers 
Snake Eyes 


|t*:M aa m tth ».n .■-ra .a* 3 t: « 3 ar ra i m » 

" “iff.C'JmiJi —,3*oinCi mjjl 


Top ■I V Q)i , i0 , U £)!I 

; Titanic 
: Fallen 

‘ Seven years in Tibet 
•Jackal 

• Fifth Element 

• Tomorrow Never 
Dies 

Scream 

• Devil’s Advocate 
‘ Amistad 
“Mouse Hunt 


P 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


■ ; 4tfcXZir&& Opposite Belgium Embassy, Tel. 5930054- 

Open daily from 12:00 — 9:30 


lliiViii. •• i'«n nv»/n .ji mni .jUwlaiiKi 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 



iiaaiaiiB bibb* 

MBflBBMBBDBMBBli 



iMdilUIBBB 


mumm aBHaaa 



44 Sch.type 

45 Dtefetoute 
45 EsrabHshad 

method 
48 Headache 
remedy 

50 Mongreldog 
53 Mum 
58 Chaucer 


4 Otgante - 
compouxJ 

5 FuRot- 
oevices .. 

6 Lika 

7 Supple 

8 prortbft 


assemttage 
34 Shares 
35 'Gtj® ofi 

37 Compete 

38 Ms. 
Bombeck 

41 Thighbone 
'42 knptod but 


OFF THlWU. 

e BW.TrSoviet*. 
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InriciFi nofiin no00n| 
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Innnna nsno nDnsj 

| a00D nanEi^inn0nQj 
Innnon onan ugnai 


—TO1S WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The. sun’s in Scorpio, 
culminating in the great Scorpio holi¬ 
day, Halloween. Hie moon’s in Capri¬ 
corn Monday and Tuesday, helping us 
all work hander. 

.. Aries (March 21-April 19). Follow 
orders quickly and precisely. The 
action will be'fast and furious and 
there^ won’t be tune to aigue. 

Taurus (April 20-Miay 20). Travel 
with a partner or plan your next yaca- 
tion- If you can't go yet, at least have 
dinner out at a foreign restaurant. 
Everyone seems cantankerous, even 

you. . 

Gennui.’(May.21-June 21). The 
money is available, if .you know where 
ro look for it. Start by reading up'on 
the subject Travel beckons, though 
work interferes. - 

' Cancer (June 22-July 22). A part¬ 
ner's, got a great idea. Encourage the 
other’s creativity and you prosper, too. 
Do paperwork to get money and try to 
get off work early. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). The wodc- 
load is tpugh, -but don’t complain. 
You’ll bave the help you need, espe- 
cdally if you set it up that way. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-SepL 22). You’re 
txtfeosely passionaie and very lucky in 
love. Looks like that’ll be fun. Make 
(Visions at work to streamline your 
procedures. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oct, 23). Put 
money into household items. It’s a 
good investment An attractive a dmire r 
is impressed with your taste. 

Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21). Practice 
new ski Us'to advance in your career. 
Watch ran for technical difficulties at 
home. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
You’re in a practical mood, so make 
buying decisions. A secret source is 
your bdst bet: Study issues carefully 
before you make your decisions. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-jfan. 19). 
You're strong and friends heed your 
advice. Make an investment in a 
dreaxn you’ve long held hidden. It's 
just a question of saving your money. 

AqtHrius 0an. 20-Feb. 18). You’re 
under.pressure aud it’s pointless to 
resist, Go along with the program. 
You’re stronger soon. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). Your 
friends provide inspiration, but you 
may wish you had a map to find your 
way through a maze. 

If You’re Having a Birthday Hus 
Week: If you focus on learning this 
year; you’ll surprise even yourself with 
your brilliance. The more you practice, 
the better you’ll get. until you surpass 
all expectations. 

O KBS. TMtane MhHi Serried 


PERKY & BEANZ by Russell Myers 


YES' /ft. I’M AWARE 

MY BIRPlWJOflNfi 

REPORT 16 LATE ... 


A5MY 5U 


1 RECALL I 

’Mr™ 


FOR SOWE 
REASON! 
KEEP PUTTING 
fTOFF! A 




(_«DFI.r 

/tnDRHEY 


^i^lOOTDS 


ELWOOD by Ben Templeton & Tbm Forman 


I HXTC PrtOUtWS TMJ5 
CUEWr»THE BEGGP- 
nowwr VMMt» 

Tt> KWOW *THB MATURE 
OP THE C*U. r f 


HACK . 


Let MR 
SMO* 
H3U HOW 

rrs 

raotMES/ 
ELWCC C. 

‘Vii__ 


VE& MX. HACK 
HM.W 
RBTURNIHS 

rte. silver 
CALL. . > 


AKID IF THAT VOBSbH 

wmc. just aw vouize 

CALLIN© ABOUT HIS 

x-KAy teesutris. 


CATFISH by Fred Wagner & Tbm Cone 


sttAfcfael 

fouesLf. 



"Come right in, sir!' 


Subscribe to 


The 


Star 


Jumble 


Unscramble these four wonts, one 
Inter to each square, to form four 
onfinarj wonts. 


I donl own haw 
changa for the phone 



Now arrange the rirckd letters to 
«mtb dM sorprtseaiKwa; a$ saggected 
by the above cartoon. 


Answer here: AI 


JHITVA 

jyTj V — P? 0 *® 01 P 00 ^ v ' J3AvSn Y 

azviav javAUU ito holvi 


Would You 
Believe... 


There are nearly 2.6 mil¬ 
lion different poker hands 
that can be dealt from a stan¬ 
dard deck of 52 cards. 

• ■ * 

The most frequently used 
letter in the English alphabet 
is die vowel “e.” 

The Battle of Britain was a 
tyforkl War H battle fought 
entirely by air. 

The fiisl Roman Catholic 
saint of the New World was 
Rose of Lima. 

• • • 

John Wilkes Booth, the 
actor who shot President 
Abraham Lincoln, was a star 
in his day — very popular 
among theater-goers before 
die assassination. He report¬ 
edly received many fan let¬ 
ters from women. 
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Les morts de Bab edh-Dhra?; 

anUrieures et P° stir **™£^^depui^cvUndri^ de 
sottid’m^ atau f e ^f n ' i LJi)u fond da ces puiis on 
1,5 H 2 metres de pro^^in^ dont les entries 
acc ede odepetdes chembres ^ ^ feposenl ** 

sont sceOies par d* &o& ff* ^ plusieurs indmdus 
corps dharticides. Us os longs ^ ^ ^ ^ 
sont soigneusement ™j£%Lnf surun cote, et 

drcontre), alors que les cr£n e nseveBssenunt 

Us offrandes sur un out*.^ ^tefms « 

' traha le . nomaihsm fJf l , r - J^JntTce renversemeni de 
rendait riguliirement sur le stte pour enta Jf. S rirntiniU j g ragriculture : un e- 
leurmode de vie est d Putins on relation ave 5 ?fj?V^rr1ainemen£ incite les 


Supplement en frangais du Star 


Pour Vitiide de la pnShistobre, les sipultures revtoent utu importance 
particulibre car dies sont souvent riches d'informations sur la culture et 
le mode de vie des papulations. Aussi est-il rigulierement observi, dans 
notre region, que les populations sidentinres ensevelissaient les dffunts en 
laissant les corps intacts, alors que les populations nomades les 
disarticulaient et nmgeaient les ossements par categories. L’excmple de 
Bab edh-Dhra’ est particutibrement eloquent : ^occupation de la 
necrapole, Pune des plus vastes eonnues au Proche-Orient, est anterieure 
puis postdrieure a Voccupation de la bourgade. EUe a dure du dibutb la 
fin du Bronze Ancien (3200-2100 av.J.C.) alors que la viUe mime nefiti 
occupie que de 2900 a 2300. Durant la periode oil la population s’est facie, les 
habitants plafcdent les ddfuats dans un bdtiment rectemgulaire reproduisani le plan 
d'une maison, appele chamier par les arehiiologues quiyont retrouvd des couches 
d’ossements parfois epaisses de plus d’un metre. Des chamiers ont tints jusqu’a 
environ 200 corps restes entiers. Bn revanche, les tombes datant des ptrtodes 







degradation des conditions d’exploitation parti de 

habitants it retoumer A un mode de vie ancestral pour tirer meute ^ 


habitants h retourner 
leur environnemenL 


EclaboUgsiir® 3 

Un reve 
arabe 

L€ reve arabe dont je 
parle est tout simplement 
une chanson. Line chanson 
qui exprime le sentiment 
de millions d'Arabes, leur 
desir d’avoir □□ seuJ pays, 
sans frontfcres, dans lequel 
ils pourraient tous vivre 
ensemble. An cours d'une 
grande manifestation cui- 
turelle. des Arabes de tous 
les pays se sont reunis il y 
a deux semaines & Bey¬ 
routh. pour entonner haul 
et fort ce refrain aux al¬ 
lures de slogan : «Cela Jut 
notre reve / pendant long- 
temps / d'avoir un foyer t 
pour nous reunir / tous en¬ 
semble, tous ensemble». Et 
chacun d’esperer que ce 
reve-ci deviendra un jour 
reality. Selon les organisa- 
tears, un million de per- 
sonnes fitaient presen tes. 
rassemblles 5 Beyrouth 
pour I'occasion. 

Le vidGo-clip de la chan¬ 
son est lui aussi sans ambi- 
gulte. Des scenes authen- 
tiques de la souffranee du 
peuple palestinien, et de la 
torture qu’il endure, ap- 
puient l’idee que le peuple 
arabe a asscz souffert et 
qu'O aspire a vivre en 
paix. enhn reuni. Beau- 
coup d’artistes, de chan- 
teurs et de chanteuses. ve- 
nus de tous les pays 
arabes, ont participe 4 
cette chanson, espGrant 
qu’elle pourra produire un 
effet tnajeur sur 
revolution de la situation 
et des mentality. Car e’est 
aussi un raoyen d’exporter 
en Occident I'image d'une 
rGalite moyen-orientaie 
dont les madias ne rendent 
pas toujours compte avec 
fidelite. Mais si les evolu¬ 
tions en mature de poli¬ 
tique prennent du temps, 
les auteurs esperent sur- 
tout qne leur chanson fera 
evolner les famous de pen- 
ser des populations. Car si 
tous Gtaieot d’accord pour 
que ce r$ve se realise, tot 
ou tard, il deviendra reali- 
te. Le monde arabe, uni 
par une meme langue, une 
meme culture, une meme 
histoire, et one meme re¬ 
ligion dominante, n'a pas 
besoin de frontieres. De- 
puis plusieurs sikles, no¬ 
tre region est le theatre de 
conflits pro voques ou subis 
par les Arabes. mais les in¬ 
fluences trts lour des de 
1’Empire Ottoman, puis 
des grandes puissances oc¬ 
cidental es n'y ont pas ete 
etrangfercs. * Depuis, le 
monde arabe est artifi- 
ciellement morcelee en 
plusieurs pays. 

Et pourquoi 1’unite ue 
serait-elle pas posable? La 
plupart des Arabes sont fa- 
vorables-a la reunion du 
monde arabe en un seul 
pays, uni et foil. La plu¬ 
part esperent que ce ftetus. 
ce «reve arabe* pourra se 
developper et devenir 
grand. Mais 1'ampleur de 
ce projet est telle que seuls 
les jours uous diront si le 
reve deviendra pays. ■ 

Jessica Bats hone 


Vous voulez 
ecrire en 
fran^ais ? 
Alors n’hesitez- 
pas a collaborer 
a la redaction du 
Jourdain. 
Que vous soyez 
passionne 
d'economic, de 
politique, 
de faits de 
societe ou de 
culture, 

vos articles nous 
interessent. 
Pour tout 
renseignement, 
contactez 
St^phane 
Foucart 
au 5664153 


Crise syro-turque 


La presse turque au jour le jour 

Au cours de deux semaines de crise syro-turque, la presse du pays 
d’Atatiirk s r est litteralement dechainee. En arriere plan du compte- 
rendu des tensions diplomatiques, une folle course-pour suite, 
celle du leader kurde “Apo”, activement recherche par 
les sendees speciaux et par une presse en mal de scoops . 


Ou est done le mysterieux 
Abdullah “Apo" OcaJan. leader 
ferrifiam el insaisissable du 
PKK. ennemi num£ro un 
d‘ Ankara? Au tout d£but de la 
crise syro-turque. ia question ne 
semble guere inttfresser les quo- 
tidiens d’Ankara et d‘Istanbul, 
qui titrent. le 2 octobre : -Lt i 
T urquie informe la Syrie Je son 
droit Je represaiiles ». ou en¬ 
core. citaat le ministre de ia de¬ 
fense Ismel Sezgin. «Lu pa¬ 
tience turque a Jes lunites! •. Le 
meme jour, le quotidien Huniy- 
et annonce *le Jtfploiement Je 
Jlx mile soldats des Forces ar- 
inecs turques Jans la region. Je 
Tunceli -. prfrs de la fronds ne 
syrienne. Le journal profile de 
I'occasion pour dresser le bilan 
du mois ecoule. le PKK ayant 
perdu ■■ ?2 hommes au cours de 
63 operations menees par 
I'Armee turque dans le sud-est 
anatolien Le 5 du meme 
mois. la plupart des quotidiens 
tunes, faisant etat de la *tension 
entre la Turquie et la Syrie*. cl¬ 
ient un president Demirel 
"exaspere*. langant a la face 
d'El-Assad : *Trop e'esf trap, 
cela doit cesser /- Confortant 
I'exasperation turque. les quo¬ 
tidiens Sabah et Milliyet alTir- 
ment quant a eux - sans citer 
leur sources- la presence en 
Syrie du mysterieux “Apo". 

Mais la Turquie n’est pas 
seule. El sa presse entend le 
faire savoir. Aussi. parmi des li¬ 
tres tels *Le PKK esl entraine u 
Damas* ou encore - L'anaque 
diplomatique Je la Turquie-, 
Sabah graiifie son lecteur d’un : 

»Les Erats-Unis lancent un 


avertissement a la Syrie*, sou- 
lignant le soutieu am^ricain 
aux projeu de represaiiles 
turques. 

En Irak 

Ce soutien assure, Hurriyet 
peut pubiier, le 7 octobre. un 
tonitruant article sous le titre 
• Nous ne bluffons pas!», dans 
lequel des sources d6cidement 
non ciiees conflrment la pre¬ 
sence de “Apo” en Syrie ce qui 
risque, selon le journaliste de 
Huni vet, -d'amener 6 une frits 


l ■’ 1 1 -1- •' V. - ■!,' 

•• - Jr. •- *i x, ■ . 


serieuse confrontation.» 

Le 8 octobre, la tension sem¬ 
ble h. son comble. «Demiere 
chance pour la Syrie* voit-on 
dans la presse, tandis que de 
son c6t£. Milliyet, dans un arti¬ 
cle intitule ~Le peuple syrien a 
peur du PKK *, tente de rallier 
la population de son voisin- 
arabe h la cause de I'£tat turc. 
Et le terrible “Apo"? La presse 
ne l'oublie pas, mais pour la 
premiere feris. elle publie une 
interview laissant entendre que 
le leader kurde ne se trouverait 
pas en Syrie. lntecrog£ par Mil- 


liyeL, le docteur Ghias Anis, 
consul de Syrie & Istanbul, af- 
ftrme en effet que *AbduUah 
“Apo” Ocalan ne se trowe pas 
en Syrie, mais quelque part 
dans le nord de I’lrak*. Ce 
m&me 8 octobre, Sabah se lance 
pour sa part dans une delicate 
avemure joumalistique, proche 
de la science-fiction. 

A Damas 

Le quotidien public en effet 
un article intitule «La Turquie 
sera victorieuse», dans lequel il 



Suleiman Demirel, le pr&sidati de tit 1'tirquie f que tit presse unanime a (Merit comme - y 
«exaspir£», a multiplM ties declarations belliqueuses a Vencontre de la Syrie. 



cite abondamnient Clifford 
Beal, ttidacteuF en chef ].<&. 
Jane’s Defence Week fy, ^un 
ma gazine bntannique de strati-' 
gic m ili taire. Sekm Clifford 
Beal, *si la guerre, se declare; 
la Turquie firappera la pre - 
miire et. un cessez-le-feu. sera: 
dicriti grdee a une interven¬ 
tion iutemdrionale.'. ■ (...j 
L'armfe turque est en ■ iris 
bonne condition . er .. .peitt 
s 'appuyer sur son personneL -sa 
discipline et sen iquiperhent, 
[alors' que] Varmle .syriennei 
handicapie ' par - des iquipt- 
ments trap vieux. n. 'est pas bien 
entrainie. Les - armes ties -plus ■ 
terriftantes dont Jq 'Syrie dis¬ 
pose sont ses armes chimiques 
et biologiques, mais, les utiliser 
serais pure folie*. La conclu¬ 
sion de Beal est sans appel 
rdans tous les cos. la Turquie 
sera victorieuse». Dans la 
m&me ddition, Sabah t nfonoe- 
le clou de la suprfmatie turque 
en rendant compte de 
I'airesiation de *500 cixoyens 
syriens travaillant pour le 
PKK*, avant d'ajouter que 
«leur traduction depart les tri- 
bunaux mititaires [avail] dtjd. 
commence* 


- :Le-9 octobre, citaht cette ibis 
I sa awqe .en la personne des 
sa^ices .de. rensei gnement Cures 
' fle MQT)V ffitmyei titre « “Apo” 
est toigpurs & Damas* et ajotue 
, aveovuo ^tonnant luxe de de- 
r rails, qui le -tnroiiste auradt 
n^mer.jtpencphtid, quatre fois 
dans la semaihe, des responsa- 
’• bleemujjidbarut.syriens)*. Rien 
i faire, les r^vfilatipns dn Hur- 
riyet ne prenpratpa^ et les ru- 
meurs vontbontrainsur leJieu 
de viHtigiature de ^Apo”, ^ tel 
point que le 13 octobre, cit6 par 
Sabah,. Vanaa ~ Oskanyaa,! le 
mmistie ann6aien ties Affaires 
Arangfaes, -nie^ hr pci£seiice -de- 
“Apo" dans son pays. • ; 

: En Russie ; 

••• Gonp de tonnetre le lende- 
mik Aloes queTe grand quo- 
-.tidieu Cumhuriyn i 1ait^a UneT 
en titranc *La patience turque it 
bout»i. iheite, dans un second'. 
article, Ismet Sezgin (ministre 
turc de la defense) et titre r «Le: 
leader du PKK nest pas eh. Sy¬ 
rie». Dans la feulfc, Hurriyet 
. cite un -«diaut resppiisablei des 
sendees sp&iaox israfii^ ■ 
Mossad) et annonce Apq” 
est eh Russie* ! ■ 


“Apo”. en Russie? Info,'; in- 
tox7 Le petit monde de'.-^ar 
presse s'iruerroge et - ; c«3te 
«ehasse b Thonimew vimidfe- 
rep rend de plus, belle. Le.15. 
octobre, dans ses coionnes d£- ; 
cideraent bomflonnantes, Sabah 
mterroge nn Sezgin de plus en 
plus sollicite. qui affirme que 
rien ne permet de dire'que 
“Apo” se trouve en Russie*fa. 
que ties settles informations 
disponibles permettent unique^ 
menl d'affirm&r qu'il ne X 
trouve pas eh Syrie.* C’eti 
presque sans conviction qqe 
Hurriyet titre ce meme jour, ci- 
tant Cem (le_ministre turc. des. . 
af&nrcs 6trang&res) : *La Tur¬ 
quie- est, diterminie». Et pour^ .l 
cause, le lenderaain (16 octo¬ 
bre), presque rienne venait rap- 
peler la guerre terrible b laquelle 
; : la. Turquie avail £chapp£. Ex- 
cepte ce litre tie Hurriyet, expo- 
saat" la position officielle amAi- 
caine : iNpus s tmmes opposes 
& J'inddpendance ■ kurde*. 
“Apo". lui, doit peu s’en sau¬ 
cier. n .court toujours et la ' 
•presse a. semble-t-iL renonce ii 
.iavOTroaUse.ttpuvmi.pl 

: - Le Jourdain 
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Jeux panarabes 

Pour une poignee de dinars 

Preferant manifestement investir massivement dans 
les infrastructures plutot que dans Ventrainement de ses sportifs r 
le gouvemement jordanien provoque la colere des federations. 


Culture 


-a 


L’an prochain, ia jor- 
danie accueiilera les IXeme 
Jeux panarabes. Mais maigre 
les quatre millions de dinars 
debloquiSs par le gouvemeraenL 
pour permertre aux federations 
sporrives de preparer 
I'entrainemeni. rien n’a encore 
rfellement commence. D'un 
cole le gouvemement pense 
avoir rempli sa part du central 
mais de 1'aulre. les federations 
estimeni dans leur ensmble que 
les credits debicqu£s ne suM- 
sem pas a assurer aux sportifs 
un entralnemenl de qualile. 
*Nous persons qu’il tsi prefe¬ 
rable pour les equipes de 
s'en trainer hors de Jar Janie, 
con fie Fouad Qaddomi. res¬ 
ponsible des federations spor- 
tives. e’est a dire dans d'autres 
pays arabes voire en Europe. 
Nous cstimons done a un mini¬ 
mum de 200.000 dinars le bud¬ 
get necessaire a chaque federa¬ 
tion. i* 

Or chaque federation n'a 
tequ qu'une so ram e variant de 
150.000 a 200.000 dinars, ja¬ 
mais plus. Plus gourmand que 
Fouad Qaddomi. Mudar Maj- 


doub. president de la Federation 
de basket-ball s’est vu allouer 
une subvention de 1S5.000 di¬ 
nars alors que selon lui. 
• 220.000 dinars sont nCces- 
saires pour I’entrainemeni a 
t'eiranger et l‘achat du mate¬ 
riel 

Tout le raonde 
participe 

Quam b la situation de la 
Federation de boxe elle n’est 
guere plus brillame. Son presi¬ 
dent. plus radical encore que 
Mudar Madjoub. menace carre- 
ment de suspendre la panicipa- 
lion de ses sportifs a ces pro¬ 
chains jeux. -Nous ne voulons 
pas voir se reproduire une situ¬ 
ation semblable a celle des 
Jeux qui se sont deroules au Li- 
ban I'annee passee. lance-t-iL 
Nous a\'ions ete obliges de ri- 
clamer un rallonge de plus de 
3000 dinars sur lesquels seuls 
2500 nous ont tie accurdes par 
le gouvememem. * 

Le gouvemement jordanien a 
pounant estime sa contribution 
uiiale a plus de i 1 millions de 
dinars, sans compter les aides 



L& gouvemement jordanien a estime sa contribution totale aphis de 
J / millions de dinars, sans compter les aides des cadres pays arabes, 
soil 200.000 dollars, ni Vaide apportee par la Ligue arabe, soil un 
million de dinars. 


des autres pays arabes, soil 
200.000 dollars, ni 1'aide ap¬ 
portee par la Ligue arabe, soit 
un million de dinars. Le tout 
Giant, il est vrai. destine b 
1'entrainement mais aussi et 
sunout a la construction des in¬ 
frastructures nGcessaires it 
I’accueil tant des sportifs que 
des spectateurs. 

Piscine olympique 

Et pour cause, ces installa¬ 
tions sont censGes changer 
I'image sportive de la Jordanie, 
d’un point de vue regional et 
international. Entre autres. une 
nouvelle salle omnisport, dont 
la construction est estimee a 
plus de 2 millions de dinars, 
sera constmite dans la cite des 
sports. Elle pourra contenir 
plus de 7000 spectateurs et fait 
espGrer au directeur de la cite 
sportive qu'elle •permettra A 
la Jordanie. aprks la tenue des 
Jeux panarabes. de pritendre 
a Torganisation de competi¬ 
tions intemationales de /taut 
niveau». Pour conforter ses es- 
poirs, une nouvelle salle de 
gymnastique et une piscine 
olympique doivent 
egalement etre con- 
struiles. 

En marge de ces 
pnSparatifs d’ordre 
puremem tnaterieL 
se cache le 
probleme politique 
de la participation 
de I’Irak, toujours 
sous embargo. Si 
beaucoup 

s’imerrogent encore 
sur cette Gventuelle 
participation, le 
pone parole du mi¬ 
nis tere de la Jeu- 
nesse et des Sports 
affirme quant b lui 
que *la competition 
concemanr rous les 
pays arabes sans 
restriction, la par¬ 
ticipation de ITrak 
A ces IXeme Jeux 
panarabes ne sera 
pas remise en 
cause*. ■ 


Moliere invite a Amman 

Apres la Syrie etl’Irak, la Troupe du Bindme et Frangois Rancillac 
arrivent a Amman pour jouer George Dandin ou le mari confondu, 
une piece majeure et miconnue d’un immense homme de theatre. 

penoire classique frangais. 
Pour Denis Toupin, directeur 
du Centre culture! ffaofais. ja¬ 
mais representation d’une 
piice du repertoire francais 
■ n'aura ..bGnGficie de. tels 
moyens, notamment au niveau 
des dGcors. Malheureusement, 
poursuit Denis Toupin, le nom- 
bre d’acteura (douze) et 
1'ampleur de ces ddcors son 
tels que la piGce ne pourra etre 
jouGe bore d’Amman, malgte 
la volonte du Centre cultural 
fran^ais d'ex porter ses activi¬ 
ty culturelles hors de la eapi- 
tale. Ainsi en avait-il 6te de 
concerts organises b Mafraq, 
de representation thedtrales 
donnGes b Aqaba, ou encore 
des spectacles organises b Ir- 
bid. Mais Amman sera, en 
quelque sorte. pour Francois 
Rfocfllac et la Troupe du 
Bindme, la fin du voyage. 
Apres une representation en 
Irak et deux en Syrie, e'est en 
effet la capitals jordanienne 
qui vena la denuere represen¬ 
tation de ce chef d’oeuvre de 
Moltere. ■ 
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Un dicor imposant pour un classique du theatre frangois pour la premi&refbis 
a Amman. 


Sammy Abbadi 


«S’il hurle dt qui veut 
Tentendre qu'on le frit cocu. 
c ’est sunout pour riclamer jus¬ 
tice. pour d&noncer 
I’aveuglement du monde et la 
violence sociale, pour ttmoign* 
er de sa douleur et de son 
manque, pour qu’on le recon- 
naisse pour ce qu 'il est: un etre 
humain, au mains, tout simple¬ 
ment...* Ainsi Gvoquee par le 
metteur en scGne Francois Ran- 
ciliac. George Dandin on le 
mari confondu. de Molifrre, 
peut paraltre une pifece austere, 
mais e’est avant torn d’une co- 
medie qn’il s’agiL Meme si le 
comique a id des accents pre¬ 
sque tragi ques. 

Lorequ'il Gpouse AngGliqne. 
George Dandin ne pense qua 
la parricide qu’il n'a jamais eu. 
Riche mais rotimer, il tente par 
cede alliance de s’Glever de 
l'etat de simple bourgeois -1 ee- 
!ui de oc^ile. C'est h la fois 
I'hisioire de cette tentative et 
celle de la disunion de son 
couple qui font le corps de la 
pi&ce. Par ce biais. Molten: 
tivoque une sociGte oh 


Tascension sociale et I'anrait 
de rargent out force de loi. Car 
si d'une- part Dandin Gpouse 
Angflique pour accfider au 
monde de la noblesse, la fa- 
mille de son Gpouse n’en veut, 
elle, qn’h son argenL C’est 
done une sociGte empreinte de 
clivages absurdes et 
d’hypocrisie que Molifere dG- 
peint dans George D andin. La 
structure de la pihee se dGcoupe 
en une sorte de tryptique: Dan- 
din et 1'honneur des 
Dandin et la liberte' 
d’AngGlique et Dandin humiliG. 

Fin du voyage 

Et si la trame de 1'oeuvre 
prend appui sur. les principcs - 
sociaux en vigueur - dans la 
France du XVUetne siecle, jes 
personnages et les simarions 
cr66s par Molihre.gardent tome 
leur pertinence* au-deli des 
Gpoques et des cultures. 

Par aillcurs, rinteiptetatioD 
de George Dandin qui sera 
raise en schne par Francois 
Rancillac au Centre cultural 
royal bGnGficiera de surtitres en 


ante "pour permettre b chacun 
d’ayoir. acc&s cette grande 
pjfece souvent nteconnue du r6- 


Anan Shaikh Nasereddin 4 




^ n-Baptiste Po¬ 
quelin, dit " 
Moliere, a iti 
Vauteur de pibces 
dont les thanes 
trmtis ont aeeide 
. d UuniversaUte. 


c. 
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fras^ais scieotifique, asQceda, iS' 
alkmand. k -g- de rag- s’esi palatalise ea - . 

RtdiL le droit, rfcmtig. correct, iqniva- - 
it Ceoendant. ks langurs germankjues ont 


une*aen»dEttercntepour le nom du roi qiri sedit Kon^ 

■jaaUe®^ri feii^ caiangUds.» -■.. . 

Veronique Abu-Numeb 


SaMajesti 
Hussein de 
Jordanie. 



C’est la vie 

L'agenda frangais d' Amman 

Cinema 

Cycle Les annles 80. 

Marche a i'omhre film de Michel Blanc (1984). couleur. avec 
Michel Blanc et GErard Lanvin. Deux copains ientem de survivre 
en faisam la raanche el en acceptam des* peliis boulots plus ou 
meins touches. Seances au Centre culture! fnmgais le lundi 26 
octobre a 18h30 et 20h30. 

Theatre 

George Lkuidin ou le mari confondu de Moliere. mise en scene de 
Francois Ranc iliac. Le 25 octobre au Centre culture! royal, a 20h 




‘ Socidte 

^ ^ la. 

Dans une etude publiie en 1997y. un sociologue jordanien evoque la situation des plus 
% demunis, etparleouveriement d 9 une famine jordanienne. Une etude awe conclusions 

sur les difficultes d’une frange 
de la population a se nourrir correctement. 


w 


. ■ •- 





Apres une distribution de rations alimentaires par une des nombreuses ONGpresentes 
dans le sud du pays. - . - “ 


Pendant qu’uue certaine 
Jordanie constant, se dEve- 
loppe et s'alimente correcte¬ 
ment. une autre Joidanie a 
faim. Pour Mohammad AJ- 
Sagour, sociologue et cher- 
cbeur jordanien, on parie de 
faim lorsque «le manque de 
nourriture en quantity suffi- 
same» se fait sendr. Son Etude, 
publiEe en 1997, snr la famine 
. en Jordanie, montre que prfes 
de 9% de la population soufTre 
de ce mal silencieux. Meme si 
- scion la m&me etude - la fa¬ 
mine en Jordanie, qui adopts 
des formes chroniques, ne pro- 
voqne pas (finsetement la mort 
des populations conce mfe s. *U 
foot accepter la rifalitd, ex- 
plique-t-3. mats la r€alit£ jor¬ 
danienne est diffirente de celle 
d’autres pays plus pauvres. Si 
certames personnes se prevent 
de manger pour quelques 
jours, les cos ou eU.es sons pri¬ 
vies de nourriture pour des 
durdes phis longues sont raris- 
simes.» Mais s’accOlder sur les 
cri teres qui permettent de par- 
ler. de famin e n’est pas sans 
soulever une polEmique sur le 
sens des mots. *La famine 
n’est id pas aussi drama tique 
que dans certains pays 
d’Afrique, poursuit le socio¬ 
logue, mais c’est gr&ce d 
l’aide d'associations humani- 
taires, du gouvemement, et de 
certains pays voisins.» Pins nu¬ 
ances dans leur propos^daroal * 
Hatar, directeur de GaiitaS Jor¬ 
dan, Franck Chomarat, coor- 
dinateur de Premifere urgence, 
et Bhim K. Udas, directeur du 
Programme alimentaire mondi¬ 
al (PAM), affirment quant & 
eux que la Jordanie n’est pas 
touch fie par la famine mais par 
la malnutrition Une malnutri¬ 
tion qui emraSnerait, selon eux, 
au sein des classes & faibles re- 
venus, une incapacity 4 tra- 
vailler noonalemenL Dob le 
cercle-yicieux : mo ins de tra¬ 
vail, moins de revenus et 


moins de revenus, moins de 
□ouniture. Mais que I’on parie 
de famine ou de malnutrition, 
ii n'eo reste pas moins que 
toute une frange du peuple jor¬ 
danien connait des difficultes a 
s’alimenter norraalement. Ces 
franges de la population sont 
essemielleinent constitutes de 
paysans sans tene, d'ouvrieis 
agricoles, de chbrneurs non 
qualifies, mais aussi de pas¬ 
terns nomades et de veuve 
sans travail ni famille. 

Selon Al-Sagour. e'est le 
sud de la Jordanie qui est le 
plus touchy: dans la region de 
Kerak, 8J2 % de la population 
qui est concemde. A Balqa, 
ces chif&es atteignent 7.7%, 
7.4% i Mafrog. 6.7% h Irbid. 
5.8% h Tafileh, 5.4% i Ma'an, 
et 4.6% a Zarqa. Mais la fa¬ 
mine n’est pas un mal uni- 
forme. Elie prend une forme 
difterente suivant les pays, et 
parfois suivant les regions 
d’un pays. Parfois au sein 
d'tme m£me famille. il arrive 
que certains souffrent de la 
faim et d’autres pas. 

Avec environ 15 4 20 % de 
la population au chfimage, 

1'absence d'emploi - qui repri¬ 
sal le le plus grand probllme 
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La famine n *est pas un mal uniforme. EUe prend une forme differente suivant les pays, 
et parfois suivant les regions d’un pays. 


de la socidte jordanienne - est 
peut etre a I’origine de ce 
fliau. Mais la profusion de sa¬ 
laries a trfes faible revenu n'y 
est pas dtrangere non plus : U 
n’est pas rare, en Jordanie, de 
voir des families vivre avec 
moins de 100 dinars par mois. 
*J'ai cinq bouches h nourrir, 
confie Youssef. et mon salaire 
n’est que de 80 dinars par 
mois. Je travaille la nuit dans 
un hopital comme standar¬ 
dise, mais la joumfe, je feus 
des petits boulots pour arron- 
dir les fins de mois.» De plus, 
la tendance 4 se marier trfes 
jeune accentue la tendance 4 


avoir plus enfunts, tendance 
ddj4 forte chez les populations 
les plus pauvres. e'est-a-dire 
cedes qui ont des dificultds 4 
se nourrir. Certaines statis- 
tiques indiquent que plus de 
11.5% des families pauvres 
out plus de 6 enfants, contre 
5.3% des families les plus ri¬ 
ches. Le taux de ficonditi ile- 
v£ est done assuiiment l'une 
des causes majeures de 
1'Emergence de la famine en 
Jordanie. Et malgri tomes les 
initiatives du gouvemement. et 
I’effort fait par les services 
sanhaires, de nombreuses per¬ 
sonnes penseni qu’avoir beau- 


coup d’ enfants ne consume pas 
un probl&me, et que les mi- 
diodes mod ernes de contracep¬ 
tion vont contre 1'islam. -Je 
prefere utiliser les nrifthodes 
nature lies, confie Rania, mire 
de six enfants, et pas la pilule 
ou les auires mithodes de con¬ 
traception. Je ne peux pas re¬ 
fuser la vie a un kebi parce 
que je ne veux pas d’enfanls. 
Allah aidera les nouveaux 
nes.M Un important travail 
d* information reste done a met- 
tre en oeuvre ouptis des fa¬ 
milies les plus pauvres. ■ 


Amineh Isbtay 


Distribution alimentaire dans le sud 


• 'Organfsarions .-’ non. goavernemen- 
‘ ^ . tales (ONG) est esseatteOeoient aD- 

• nentdre etni££cale. Gfi^ralemeot, 
elle est coordonn£e par le gouverne- 
ment JordanSen, via le M in istfere des 

r . afiEoireS sociales qui foumit am or- 
^ ganisatfons des Hstgg de families 
.danskbesoiri. 

Le Prognunode afimeiitaire mon- 

• :" 'dial foorait quant 4 hn une aide 
•' tediniqne amt populations. C’est 4 
"' dire que sans op6rer directement des 

' distributions - de noanitare, 3 en- 
" soigne anx :Hgriculteurs des tech- 


:1a Jordanie des ^ - niques plus efiteaces et leur fonrnit • 


les semaflles. Charge 4 eux de r£col- 
ter puis de vendre le fruit de leur rfi- 
coJte. Mais 3 fant parfois parer au 
plus press£: les association Premiere 
urgence et Echo fournissent aux 
-populations des rations de nourri- 
ture de base : farine, sucre, riz, 
huile. 

Les fetats debilitants des popula¬ 
tions les jdus en detresse pen vent 
etre ainsi fivit&j. Jusqu'a present, 
trois distributions ont 6ti r£alisyes 
dans le sud du pays, 4 Klrak. Aqaba 
et Tafileh. D’autres associations, 


telles Coritas-Jordan, qui opfere-de-> ^ 
puis la fin de la guerre des Six jours, 
ou encore M£dedns du monde, tra¬ 
vail! ent 4 rfeduire la part de la popu¬ 
lation touchfee par la malnutrition. 
Mais outre son activity de coordina¬ 
tion des ONG, le gouveruonent o'est 
pas en reste: des coupons correspon- 
dant 4 des rations de sucre, de riz ou 
de farine sont distribues tons les 
trois mois aux families les plus d6- 
munies, ainsi que des allocations de 
25 dinar s par famille. ■ 

A.L 
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Quand les pingouins entrent en religion 




Lite des pingouins, ."un ' roman 
francos d’AnaloIe France, pnbltt 
pour la premRre fois en 1908. 
Enpret 

au Centre cnhurel fran^ais. 



Mais le roman ncs’anfte pas 4 revocation du present. 
Le futur imaging par France est encore plus detestable 
que tomes les fpoques passdes.'Le «progr6s» se mani¬ 
festo selon lui •par Vinausrrie meurtriire. la speculation 
infttme. le luxe hide ax.» *La capitate, poursujt-il, r ev&tait 
un caractHre cosmopolite et financier : il y rfgnait une 
laideur immense et r£guli$re. C’iitns Vapogie.» Dans, 
une demiftre image bibbque 6 voquant Sodome et Gomor- 
riie, la vflle explose et disparaJL -Tout est 4. recomraencer. 


Tatiana Qatami 


' KMaely issud’imefamille royale de Cambrie.'Jut en¬ 
voy/dis sa neuviane annSe darts l’qbbdye. d’Yvem. pour 
y ftudier les lettres sacries et profanes. A l'age de qua- 
torze arts, il renonqa a son heritage et-fit voeu de servir 

le seigneur.* ’ \ 

C’est avec cette {Arase que Ton's engage dans la lec¬ 
ture de Vile des pingouins, et, d4s le premier paragraphe. 
le lecteur ressent nn sentiment ambivalent fait de repul¬ 
sion et d’attirance. Car ri une atmosphfere jpessimiste 
rftgne sur tout le livre, et a une sorte cle grisaille entoure 
ions les personnages, le lecteur a le sentiment d etre sur 
un tapis volants qui parcourt ies sifecles dqwiis la pre¬ 
miere page jusqu’4 la dernifere. 

Dans un premier temps, le nfett 6voque 
I’histoire et Torigine des personnages qui vont 
accompagner le lecteur. Avec ironie, Anatole 
France montre un «saint Ma2l» handicape par 
sa faible vue qui. accostaut par hasard une tie 
peupltfe de pingouins, baptise et Evangelise ces 
derniers les pnsnant pour des hommK. Cqt 
EvEncmeni cocas se provoque Je chaos dansia 
communaute ecc16siastique qui dEcide fiuale- 
ment de coosidErer ces animaux copmie ues 
hommes. Par 14, Anatole France Elabore sa 
propre hranamte qu’il manipak comme une 
marionnetie pour nous montrer I dvoluoon de la 
sociEte au cours des siteles, rhotnnte Mssant 
peu a pen de la simplicilE et de la bonte 4Ja mo- 
querieTau vice et 4 la ruse. Comme le djt.l im 
des personnages : puisquelafahe etla mi - 

chanceti des hommes sont mgutrissaPles. it 
reste une bonne action a accomphr. Le sage 
amassera assez de dynamite pour fairs sauter 

coats de cette promenade 4 nravere 1^ 

siories. on ctecouvre que 
plus en plus avare, malin et ^go&te, Aiai^e 
France depeignant la nSplique exacte de k; so-. 
ciEte coirompue qtu rentourat- Ainsi, 
s'inspirant deTr&lit2 pourmMwrfa 

EvSe de facon 4 

Drwfiis. Tout au long dejnze chapnr^finnee 

evoque le precis de 
3 a pour avoir volE 

cavalene et l’avoir ens mte^v^ P a l ennerm, ---—-— 

et par <* Anatole Franc* a repi, en l924, leprix Nobel de Sttira - 

.. . 

rdalite. 



Hommage 


Hosni Fariz, en vers et contre tout 

Sonfranc-parler n ’etait pas toujours apprecie et il se mejiait du 
pouvoir. Hosni Fariz avail tout pour etre un poete genanL 


Mort en janvier 95 (I), le 
pofete et Ecrivain Hosni Fariz a 
ElE Tune des figures mar- 
quantes de la vie cultureUe jor¬ 
danienne. Trouble-fEte gEniaL 
sa vie est passEe par les vicissi¬ 
tudes qui sont habituellement le 
lot des penseurs andconfor- 
mistes. Issu d’une famille mo- 
deste - son pEre est tailleur de 
pierre - il nalt en 1907 dans une 
Jordanie encore ouomane, ou 
c’est le ture et non 1’arabe qui 
est enseignE 4 l'dcole. Jamais 3 
ne s’est cache de ses engines 
popuiaires et a plutot eu ten¬ 
dance 4 les reveodiquer, gage 
d’une responsabilisation dont il 
a toujours dit avoir bEuEficiE. 

A ceue Epoque la Jordanie ne 
bEnEficie pas d’un rayonne- 
menr culmrel comparable 4 ce- 
lui de 1’^gypie ou du Liban. 
mais la venue du Prince Abdal¬ 
lah, en 1921, boaleverse 
quelque peu la donne nigionale. 
En 1923, le territoire actuel de 
la Jordanie compte quanmte- 
quatre Ecoles ob e'est bien la 
langue arabe qui est euseignEe. 
BEnfificiant de cette nouveautE 
culturelle, Hosni Fariz est Ekve 
4 TEcole secondaire de Salt, 
avant d’fitrc envoy & 4 

TUniversitE amEricame de 
1927 4 1932, ob U achfeve ses 
Etudes de litterahire et 
d'histoire. Ses diplfimes en 
poche, il devient professeur de 
litterature arabe. d'histoire et de 
gEographie. 

«Mis a la retra!te» - 

Adnle par ses etudiants. son 
altitude, empreinte 

d'indEpendance et de franchise, 
a tendance a goner ses 
coltegoes et ses sopErieurs. Des 
rumeurs de graves ltd sont anri- 
buEes et 3 est aussitdt mute 4 
KErak. Cest sur ce pilon ro- 
cheux que naJt v^Ttablement sa 
vocation de poftte et d’Ecrivain. 

Un jour, dans une rue de la 


petite vihe, sou regard 
croise celui d’une 
femme. Depuis ce jour le 
dEmon de 1’Ecriture, qui 
ne devait jamais le quit¬ 
ter. le prend et en 1938 il 
publie son premier re- 
cueil de pofemes en 
arabe. Devenu directeur 
de I'Ecole secondaire de 
Salt, ii esL nomine ins- 
pecteur d'AcadEmie, •un 
domaine oh je ne com- 
prenais rien», avait-il 
coutume de dire. H est 
«mis a la retraite^' en 
1952 mais bien vite, 3 
reprend du service, 
comme secretaire d’Etar 
4 TEducation. 11 continue 
4 Ecrire, inlassablement, 
des recueils de pofemes 
stigraatisant son incora- 
prEhension du monde. sa 
distance aux choses. 

«Les voilA tous en 
politique!» 

Mais en 1963. son 
franc-par!er et son indE- 
pendance d’esprit lui va¬ 
lent une fois de plus une 
«raise 4 la retraitev. 
•Comme je jt'ovair pas 

peur de la prison, plai- 
santait-il. je disais tou¬ 
jours la verity. Depuis le 
tout dJbiu, depuis mes 
tous premiers pttimes 
jusqu'a aujourd hui. j‘ai 



icCommeje n’avais pas peur de la prison, je disais toujours la 
vSrile. Depuis le tout debut, depuis mes tous premiers poemes 
jusqu’a aujourd’hut, j’ai toujours passi mes nuits a dormir la 
conscience tranquiUe.» 


tou¬ 


jours pass£ mes nuits it dormir 
la conscience iranquille.» Peu 
importer il devient molgre tout 
president de T Union des ecri- 
vains jordaniens. posie qu’il a 
tenu jusqu'4 sa morL 
Concevanl une sorte de mEfi- 
ance pour le monde du pouvoir, 
sa rfielle vocation est pour les 
lettres. D dim plus card, avec un 
peu d'amertume, de ses amis 
Ahmad El-Lori, Ahmad Taraw- 
neh, Bahjat Talahouni et Abdel 
Salam El-Majali, *tes voila tous 


en politique !•>. Profitanl de ses 
longues heures dc tranquillite et 
de solitude, il continue 4 pu- 
blier des recueils de poemes. 
signe des traductions et nSdige 
trois manuels scolaires, tous in- 
terdits. L'un d’eux, cependam, 
est utilisE - encore aujourd’hui - 
en Chine. En 1973, on retrouve 
sa signature dans le quotidien 
El RaJ. ainsi que dans de nctm- 
breuses autres revues. InfluenoE 
par les grands pofetes lets El- 
Moutanabi. Shawqi ou encore 
Beshara EI-Khouri, il frit peu 
avant sa mort dEcore par le roi 


Hussein du Grand prix de 
I'^tat. Plus laid il confiera: 
•Mon reve etait que je ne sois 
que poiic. Cest la vie qui m’a 
contraint a faire autre chose*. 

Sonia Qatami 

(1) Ce portrait a ete realise 
grace a on entretien avec 
Hosni Fariz, accorde a no¬ 
ire coBaboratrice Sonia 
Qatami, pen de temps 
avant la mort du pofete. 
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Dan Tully wins Ad Dus - 
tour Golf Championship 


•...i 



Mr Kamel Al Sherif presents the Winners Trophy to Dan Tully 


Amman (The Star)—Mr 
Kamel AI Sherif. chairman of 
the board at the Jordanian 
Company for Mass Media 
and Publication, patronized 
the closing ceremony of the 
7th Ad Dust our Golf Champi¬ 
onship. held at AI Bisharat 
Golf Club. 

In all. there were 30 players 
who took pan in the champi¬ 
onship. comprised of Jorda¬ 
nians. ex-pats and members 
of the various diplomatic mis¬ 
sions in the Kingdom. 

American Dan Tully won 
the Championship Cup with a 
round of 69. collecting the 
prize for the longest shot of 
the tournament as well. 

In the low handicap compe¬ 
tition, Francis Shafek from 
Chinese Taipei came first 
with a round of 66. He was 
followed by Jordan's Hanafi 
Abu Haswa in second place, 
and John Pascoe—the British- 
Bank director—in third place. 



Mr Kamel Al Sherif on the putting green 

Najeeb Shoo took the second 

S tation. Paul Kadicard from and third places, 
enmark obtained first place Denmark's Elga Kadicard 

won the Ladies 


In the high handicap com- 
‘tition. Paul Kadicard from 
Jenmark obtained first place 
with a round 67. Two Chinese 
Taipei players. Ass Yank and 


Competition. 



Pan-Arab 

Games update 



feSCAc 


French experts called in 
for the opening and clos¬ 
ing ceremonies 

Mr Sata'an Al Hass an. the 
Minister of Youth, discussed 
with the French ambassador 
the possibility of sending 
french experts to help in the 
preparations for the opening 
anil closing ceremonies at the 
next Pan Arab Games. 

The opening and closing 
ceremonies play a major role 
in depicting a successful 
games, and they give the host 
nation the chance to display its 
history and culture to the 
whole world. 

AI Khaymi assures Jor¬ 
dan's ability to host the 
games 

Mr Ziyad Al Khaymi. the 
director of the Pan Arab 
Games that were held in Bei¬ 
rut Iasi year, visited Jordan 
last week, in order to see how 
the preparations were going. 

He met with the heads of all 
the various working commit¬ 
tees. and passed on his valu¬ 
able organizing knowledge. 

He also held a press confer¬ 
ence. where he outlined the 
essential requirements for 
hosting the games. He encour¬ 
aged all journalists to concen¬ 
trate on pusilivc critism, and 
to modernize their reporting 
techniques. He reiterated how 
important the Pan Arab Games 
arc to the region, and what an 
opportunity It was for Jordan 
to give a good image. 

He suggested that maybe 
the number of events should 
be reduced—down to 18 
events for men. from the pro¬ 
posed 26. and 8 events for 
women—to ensure that the 
schedule is a realistic one. 

Finally, he applauded the 
Jordanian decision to invite 
experts from past Pan Arab 
Games, which he said was a 
unique idea, and one which 
ensured that the mistakes of 
the past would not be 
repeated. 

Basketball team wants to 
play 

The Jordanian Basketball Fed¬ 
eration is searching for a new 
training hall, after Al Ortho¬ 
dox Club Management 



Officials inspecting the site of the new Sports Hall 


decided to close the club’s 
basketball hall for renovation 
purposes. 

This is just one more prob¬ 
lem facing the Jordanian Bas¬ 
ketball Federation, following 
the national teams recent poor 
showing in the William Jones 
tournament in Taiwan. The 
boycott by Al Jazeerah club 
w as partially to blame. 

Council of Ministries 



approve the New Sports 
Hall tender 

The Council of Ministries has 
approved a recent decision 
taken by the Tenders Commit¬ 
tee of the 9th Pan Arab 
Games. 

The Tender Committee— 
headed by Mr Nidal Al 
Hadeed. the head of the 
Greater Amman Municipal¬ 
ity—accepted a bid to build 
the new Sports Hall at Al 
Hussein Sports 

City, at o budget of 
JD 4.3 million 


Cyclists 6th in 
Al Jolan Tour 
The Jordanian 
Cycling team could 
only obtain sixth 
position (out of 
seven teams;, fol¬ 
lowing the recent 
Al Jolan interna¬ 
tional team race, 
which was held in 
Syria last week. 

’ll was a good 
opportunity for the 
team to assess the 
level of competi¬ 
tion. following a 
protracted absence 
on the international 
scene.’' said Mr 
Sharari, the head 
of the Jordan 

\ 1 . Cycling 

• , Federation. 

_!_: Egypt were the 

Mr Majdoub. the Jordanian Basketball eventual winners 
Federation President, who resigned his of the race, with 
position following the poor performances Algeria second. 


of the national team 


and Syria third. 


O 
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NBA work stoppage 


a 




IF YOU think the NBA work stop¬ 
page makes no sense, ask yourself 
these questions: Is the league in good 
shape? Does it have any problems? 
The answer, of course, is no, the 
league isn't in such hot shape. Yes. it 
does have problems. Big problems. 

There are the ticket prices, now 
well beyond the reach of many aver¬ 
age fans who might want to go to a 
game. 

There are the absurdly large con¬ 
tracts being routinely given to young, 
decent but over-byped players, such 
as Kevin Garnett and Juwan Howard. 

There is the public's antipathy for 
the. league's new generation of 
stars—and the fame and wealth those 
stars accumulate long before they 
accomplish anything, rendering win¬ 
ning a lot less important. 

Oh, and don’t forget the stories 
about widespread marijuana use 
reported in that noted scandal sheet, 
the New York Times. 

Other than that, everything is 
swell. 

In other words, the NBA is sick. 
For all the money pouring in—the 
players and owners split USS 1.7 bil¬ 
lion last year—his is a league that 
needs help. A league that needed to 


Stan doing things differently. 

Hello, work stoppage. 

As annoying as it is in the short 
run. and as damaging as it could be 
in the long nm if most or all of a sea¬ 
son is wiped out, it needed..'to 
happen. 

You know the old saying, “If it 
ain’t broke, don't fix it”? Well, the 
NBA was “broke.” It needed fixing. 

High-end salaries are out of 
whack. The league's image, exclu¬ 
sive of Michael Jordan, is increas¬ 
ingly terrible. The public was becom¬ 
ing disdainful of pro hoops Tong 
before these labor woes. 

Something had to' happen. Now, 
maybe something will. Like putting' 
marijuana on the list of banned sub¬ 
stances, for instance. Dnh. 

Or raising the team payroll “limit” 
from S27 million to $45 milli on 
within four years, as NBA Commis¬ 
sioner David Stern has proposed. It's 
hardly a lowball offer. - - 

If there's a rooting interest in this 
unseemly mud fight, a keeper of the 
game’s flame, it*s Stern.. 

No. he's not without blame, and 
yes, he's the one who chose to reo¬ 
pen the labor agreement and chart 
this suicide course. But he had the 
league's best interests in rnind.H . 





Football 





French 1st division match reports 

Nancy (0 ) Rennes (1) 

Ten-man Nancy lost its unbeaten home 
record to a side gaming its first road 
win. Coach Paul Le Guen's side scored 
through lus former Paris St. Germain 
teammate Edouard Cisse. 

Sochaux (l) Metz (I) 

Metz had their hopes of a first vic¬ 
tory dashed by Sochaux captain Olivier 
Bawdry's equalizer three minutes into 
injury rime in the clash of the basement 
teams featuring the worst defense at 
home against the worst attack. 

Monaco (2) Montpellier (0) 

Monaco gave one of its most 
rounded performances of the season 
despite missing several key players 
through injury "as the best defense in 
the division kept one of the most pro¬ 
lific attacks quieL Two first-half goals 
by Robert Spehar proved decisive. 
Lorient (0) Le Havre (0) 

Let Havre picked up their first road 
point as Lorient failed again in their 
efforts for a first top flight home win. 
RC Lens (2) AJ Auxerre (2) 

Auxerre were unable to give coach 
Guy Roux a first away victory a day 
before his 60th birthday. Lens should 
have won but two-goal striker Wag- 
neau Eloi missed a hat-trick when he 
shot wide with two good second half 
cbances. Wagneau Hoi got both for 
Lens. 

Bordeaux (2) Nantes (0) 

With Ali Benarbia and Johan 
Micoud back in the team after missing 
Bordeaux's only defeat at Bastia, the 
leaders recovered their best form. They 
settled the match with two goals in less 
than two first half minutes by Johan 
Micoud and Kaba Diawara. 

Strasbourg (0) O. Marseille (2) 
Marseille took time to settle and was 
lucky not to concede its first road goal 
when ex-midfielder Teddy Berlin hit 
the post early on. But once into their 
stride they won easily with two goals 
from Florian Maurice either side of 
halftime. 

O. Lyon (1) Paris St Germain (1) 

PSG. again under pragmatic coach 
Amir Jorge, eked out a good result 
with 10 men after the dismissal of mid¬ 
fielder Pierre Ducrocq. The last lime 
PSG won at Lyon was under Jorge in 
their 1993-94 championship season. 



Patrick Khuvert of Barcelona challenges for the ball with EvertonGiova- 
neUa of Salamanca • ' . ' 


Italian 1st Division match reports 

Inter Milan (3) Lazio (5) 

Lazio’s start belied a side that bad 
not won a single league match this sea¬ 
son as Maroelo Salas nudged borne 
Sinisa Mihajlovic's second min ute 
freekick. Ex-Lazio player Aron Win¬ 
ter levelled the scores in the 22nd, only 
for Sergio Conceicao’s 36th minute 
header and Roberto Mane ini's 41st 



Perugia's Japanese star, Nakata, hands off a Venezia player 


minute volley to give the. visitors ran. 
unlikely 3-1 lead at half-time. Inter's ■ 
comeback hopes took-a tumble lit die 
45th with the sending-off of Diego 
Simeone. After the break, Conccicao 
added his second and: Pavel - Nedved ; 
made it 5-1 in the 75th. Only substi¬ 
tute Nicola Ventola’s fourth and fifth 
goals of the season in the. dying'min¬ 
utes reduced the arrears. In the final 
act of a dramatic evening, Nedved was; . 
sent-off. 

Bari(l) Udinese (I) 

"' Udinese looked des¬ 
tined for -their second 
away win when Alessan¬ 
dro .Pierihi . put them ; 
ahead in the 68th urinate 
but the visitors threw it 
away in . the dying min¬ 
utes. First, Valerio Ber- _ 
lotto was given his march- - 
rag .orders far a second / 
bookable. ;o£fence, then : 
Gionarhan Spines!. out- 
jumped a depleted Udine 
defence to 'hfead home a. 
90th-minute equaliser 
from Matiro Bresson's 
cross. 

Cagliari (1) AC Milan {0) 
Tiziano -De Pane gave 
Cagliari _a 19th-minute 
lead, reacting - quicker 
than anyone , after Bruno 
N'Gotti’s defensive 
header landed lamely in 
the six-yard box. The 
home side should have 
gone further m front in 
the 27th minute when 
German goalkeeper Jens 
Lehmann gave away a 
penalty. . But Sebastian 
Rossi, brought on for the 
injured Lehmann, saved 
Roberto Muzzi’s shot. 

Twelve minutes later. ' 
Alessio Scarp! did the. 
same with Oliver Bie- 
riioffs -lacklustre spot- 
kick and Milan's hopes of 
a" share of" top spot 
disappeared. 

Perugia (1) Venezia (0) 
Renato Olive’s 45th* 
minute shot brought 


'.. Perugia their first win since returning 
, .*• to Serie A and condemned Venezia [o 
" their fourth defeat in five matches. The 
: rVenetians bave yet to score since wire 
rang .promotion for the first time in 30 
years. • - 

rir Piacenza (4) Sampdoria(l) 

■ Veteran.- defender Pietro Vier- 
7 chowod. aged 39, put Piacenza- into a 
third-rmnute lead. only for Anientine 
. .playinaker: Ariel Ortega to win and 
there convert* 28th-minute penalty to_ 
.. levd the scores. But the home side 
took'command in the 42nd minute 
■ •: when Simone Inzaghi, brother of Italj 
international Filippo, converted the 
second penalty, of the match. 

Second-half goals from Gian Paolo 
Manegbetti and striker Massimo Ras- 
trelli mean Samp have now conceded 
10 gods in three marches. 

Vicenza (I) Juventus (1). 

Juventus coach Marcello Lippi has 
never won at Vicenza and must have 
feared tiler worst, when Edgar Davids 

- deflected a 40th-minute free-kick into 
the- path of , Lamberto Zaiili, who 
scored with ease. But Alessandro Del 

_ Pieroy scorer of two goals for Italy 
agaitis Switzerland last weekend, has 

- J rediscovered his prowess in front oF 
’goal In the.45th minute, he was per¬ 
fectly placed to turn in Filippo Jnza- 

- ghi's header for his first league goal 
snee last April The visitors played the 
last 21 minutes with 10 men after Ales- 

. sandro Birindelli was sent off for his 
second bookable offence. 

\ Parma (2) Salemitana (Oj 

Parma, which had scored only once 
in-four matches this season, looked set 
for another goalless draw until attack¬ 
ing midfielder Pierluigi Oriandini 
replaced captain Antonio Benarrivo in 
the second-half, helping to spark goals 
by Enrico Chiesa in the 71st minutes 
and Didgo Fuser nine minutes later 
AS Roma (2) Fiorentina (I) 

Leader Fiorentina. which won its 
first four matches, was on the verge of 
five in a row after Gabriel Batistuta 
scored in the 31st minute and Roma 
bad two players sent off in the second 
half. But the Florence club grew com¬ 
placent after peaking Brazilian 
Edmundo was substituted late in the 
second half and Roma turned the tables 
■ with lost-gasp goals by Russia's 
Dmitiy Alenichev and Italy's Fran- 
. . cescoTotri. 

Empoli (0) Bologna (0) 

Bologna, which created several 
cbances. protested vehemently after 
Swedish striker Kennet Anders son’s 
first half header hit the bar and then 
bounced oq the goalline. The referee 
mled the ball had not crossed the line 
but' a television replay appeared 
. showotherwise. 

Spanish 1st Division results 
Deportiyo Coruna (41 Oviedo iO) 
Mallorca (2jAlaves(l) 

R. Santander (3j Extremadura 11) 
Valladolid (2) Espanyol 11) 

Athletic Bilbao (2) Valencia (0) 

Atletico Madrid (2) Teuerife (0) 
Barcelona (1) Salamanca 11 j 
Real Beds JO) Celta Vigo i3i 
Villarreal (1) Real Sociedad 11 ) 

Real Zaragoza (3 > Real Madrid c4) 

English Premier League results 
Arsenal (]) Southampton (1 ) 

Chelsea (2) Chariton Athletic t L> 
Evertonf 0 }Liverpool (0) 

M^ C | hC 2f ,5) Wif nbledon 11) 
Middlesbrough (2) Blackburn {1) 
Newcastle Utd (2) Derby a, 

Nomngfaam F 11) Leeds United L 
West Ham Utd t0) Aston Villa (01 
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I st Division results 
|.&' k S ,tt2)BLev «*U S er 
1 1 Ba y era Munic 
B. M gladbach ( 0.1 Nuremberg 
VfB Stuttgart HerthaBer 
HamburgSV 14) Duisburg (j 

Frei burg (J 

I860 Munich (2) VfLBochun 

Kaiserslautern (I) Wolfsbur® i 
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v MARKING ITS woikftvide 
debut, Microsoft''s Windows £8 
' Arabic Edition; the key platform 
for Arabic language computing, 
is ro fre Jauncbcd an d will go op 
sateaxPubai’sGITEX ‘98. 
information ' - technology 

p riiiMtion. ~ 

•• . Tte iaincli .is being- co- 
anfinated' ■ between Microsoft 
Gulf Slid ibe Dubai World Trade 
Centre, foe" - organisers of 
c: GITEX. 

b Windows 98 Arabic Edition 
will be launched.with' a series of 
activities and pro- . ■' 
motions' c'ftdd 
under tbc banner 
‘Windows'.98 @ 

GrTEX 98*,- 
incladmg. retail 
promotions at foe 
Computer Shop- 
| per snow.. -• 

“We see great value in working 
with Microsoft to launch Win-': 
dows98 at GITEX ; *9?,” said 
Wahid AttaHa, general manner 
of Dub ai World TVade Centre.: 
“GITEX is the premier regional 
information technology industry 
platform, and Windows 98 Are-, 
bic Edition is another great nrile- 
stone In Arabic computing for 
Mid dle E ast users. Windows 98 
at GITEX 98 will provide via¬ 
tors with an even greater sense ; 
of excitement, and will give bin•. 
exhibitors new momentum to do 
business at the show/*. : :, 
Retail pibmotims.Cat. Con> 

,' puter Shopper mil include bee 
""i ‘limited edition’ T-shirts for the' 

; "fits* 1.000 buyers' vf Windows' 
98 Arabic EdrtioB,as wefl es a 
range of special offoxs. bomfies 
and promotions from Microsoft ; 
resellers and vendtwitif boro- ’ 

range of vendors wiH bo exhrtut- - 


mg^ products and technologies 
j bwfraipuhdWmdpws98 Arabic 
E^ frtio n, including software, 

1 hardware' and peripheral ven¬ 
dors. As well as showing solu¬ 
tions, many are visitors 

incentives to -adopt- foe new 

Window 98 
Arabic Edition has been greeted 
-wffli unprecedented support, 
from the ' regional' computer 
industry, as-well as users. -Initial 
demand has- already ' exceeded 
that for ..Windows. -98 Infana- 



tiooal Edition at die same stage, 
indfo.v advance nidets from-dis¬ 
tributors already placed in antid-. 
pariah of strong demand' at the 


/; The hew Arabic language 
cco^uting.platfbrm tB seat by 
, jnany. key. players as a launch - 
- pad. for anew generation ofAra- 
frte. speaking conraitis: users to 
jofo m fhexegiotiu IT and Ihter- 
net revolution. .- 
-.; "Windows 98 Arabic Edition 
.omms whh integrated fotemet 
features, and works seamlessly. 
wifb Microsoft's Arctic web, 
server and desktop applications, 
’It supports new gerteration , 
peripherals, and provides the 
easiest [installation, : operation 
and user empowerment features. 
ever seen in Arabic;” com¬ 
mented Microsoft Gulfs jprod- 
itet manager. Desktop aha Pier-' 
sohal Systcms Division, Asesn 

(StM . - 

. "btaTs^Svanced processor* 


enable a new generation of mul¬ 
timedia support in today’s PCs, 
- and Windows 98 Arabic Edition 
^•■realises foe potential of those 
technologies. in Arabic, for 
users in the Middle East today. 

We see ibis launch as a major 
:5tep ^rewards for Arabic lan¬ 
guage computing in the Middle 
. East today,” • commented Intel 
" Middle Ehst general manager, 
[Gilbert Lacroix. 

Further evidence of broad 
..indusuy support for foe new 
rebate of windows in Arabic 
comes from 
Compaq Com- 
. purer MEMA 
regional direc¬ 
tor,, Dr- Walid 
Moncdmnc, 
who - said: 
.“Compaq’s ' 

.-. Presanos are 
machines, for the home, educa¬ 
tion and snail business user that 
have tire future built in, and 
which support a wide range of 
exciting, multimedia technolo¬ 
gies. Every new Presario. 
Shipped-at GITEX and after in 
the Middle East region wifl be 
^sWpped with the option for users 
to install Windows 98 Arabic 
Editipn at no chmge, and . will 
support tire operating . system 
flawlessly and will consequently 
deliver new value, features and 
anpowemunt to our useira, 
Inadifrtk^-sdected'mottels 
in the Compaq. Arinada portable 
radge,, including ; the Armada . 
1700, will ship with Windows 
.98 Arabic Bditionpre-instaUed" 

. Windows 98 Arabic Edition 
supports a wide range of new - 
generation peripherals and fatitf- 
[tres, Including DVD video, tele¬ 
vision, USB periphe ral dev ices 
and otfaeir toy ctm^*aUWaafflrr 
computingrechnok^ies. ' ■’."■■■ 


Making an impact on the regional level: 

Arabist Search Engine 


, ARABIST IS a pioneering 
! company, which has basically 
served all economic sectors, 
whether governmental, semi- 
governmental, professional 
associations and private busi¬ 
nesses in almost all fields. 

Arabist delivers a full Inter¬ 
net marketing service to its cli¬ 
ents, utilizing the 

power of the Internet ,- 

to serve their different ' 
needs. Arabist views j J 
its relation with its cE- [ M 
ems as one of partner- j 
ship; aiming to i 
increase client reve- 1 
nue through the I jflF 
Internet. ! 

Based mi quality \ 

service and a devotion ; - 

to customer care and satisfac¬ 
tion, Arabia has succeeded in 
providing innovative 

approaches to Internet web site 
programming and develop¬ 
ment; and, accordingly, has 
given its : chews a sizable 
return on their investment in 
the Internet 

- The Arabist Web authoring 
division is staffed by the high¬ 


est caliber of programmers and 
designers; capable of customiz¬ 
ing solutions to clients using the 
latest technologies. 

What particularly makes Ara¬ 
bist stand oat is its search 
engine, called foe ’Arabist 
Search Engine’, which provides 
a powerful, effective .Arab 


M nMst 


search engine for the World 
Wide Web, focusing on all Mid¬ 
dle Eastern or Arab related 
sites. 

The search engine includes 
the largest Arab database on the 
World Wide Web. It is easy to 
use and very effective. 

Also, Arabist is pioneering 
foe notion of a special site fra* 
child entertainment, called chil- 


dren-ouline. which can be vis¬ 
ited ut hup.v/ehildrcn- 
onlmc.com. 

Arabist services include cus¬ 
tom web development tor 
makeover of existing sites), 
web site maintenance on new 
or existing webs, Java. CGI, 
Microsoft Active server pages, 
custom graphic design. 

-image scanning and cap¬ 
turing, programming, on¬ 
line databases, training 

t aod consultation, Internet 
research to the benefit of 
. the diems needs. 

All the packages 

nr . offered by .Arabist include 
a number of items for 
; free, which are a guest 
book form, contact page, 
five e-mail boxes tfive users) 
and a daily hit report on foe 
client's domain name. All in 
all, Arabist is a rare example of 
a total Internet solutions pro¬ 
vider. Arabist is championing 
tire trend towards the one-siop- 
shop for total Internet require¬ 
ments in the Middle East. To 
visit Arabist on tire Internet, go 
to hup://u-ww Arabist.com. ■ 


Aspirin free accounting, from Jamsheed 


JAMSHEED ACCOUNTING 
ami management software is an 
international doss software 
package, produced by a Jordan- 
base software house. 

Comsoft have over a decade 
of software development exper¬ 
tise and have dedicated their 
effort to introduce the most reli¬ 
able solutions to tire Middle East 
market Under the slogan of 
‘aspirin free accounting and 
inventory control'. Comsoft are 
applying this philosophy. 

Jamsheed conforms to Mid¬ 
dle East and Gulf accounting 
requirements with full bi-lingual 
interface and data structure. It is 
also widely applied and studied 
in the Arab.market, in small and 
large size sites. 

•' Comsoft built Jamsheed on a 
solid base of object oriented pro- 


“Wmdows 98 Arabic Edition 
saw die . most extensive beta 
testing ever conducted for an 
Arabic language program,” said 
GalaL “The feedback we have 
received from testers all over 
the Middle East has been one of 
tremendous, support and enthu¬ 
siasm, and we'H be bringing 
^Or^OS^md^Oong tB' 
GITEX. ■ 


gramming and C++, in acor- 
dance with the ISO 12207 
standard. 

Jamsheed serves as part of 
point-of-sale systems and 
applies barcode technology. 

As for integration, Jamsheed 
manages flawless integration 


between accounting and inven¬ 
tory control, with wide scalabil¬ 
ity from simple accounting to 
clieni/server spread-out network 
architecture's. 

For more information on 
Jamsheed, contact ComSoft ai 
5693789 or fax 5680713. ■ 


News update 


Microsoft to ‘take a 
dive* in lawsuit 
• The shocking news reported 
throughout last week, is that 
Microsoft may prefer to take a 
dive and intentionally lose its 
case against the Justice Depart¬ 
ment, regarding foe Internet 
Explorer and Windows 98 
issue. Being called the ‘IT trial 
of the century’, the whole issue 
revolves around Microsoft’s 
alleged anti-tnist practices by 
which is attempted to lock out 
competitors from foe browser 
market, by packaging every 
copy of its Windows 98 operat¬ 
ing system mill a copy of Inter¬ 
net Explorer as standard. 

This legal battle has been 
raging since foe beginning of 
.^•.yeaf.gpdfoqks §et to come, 
to a clote for now/laier to be 
appealed. It seems that legal 


advism of Microsoft believe 
that the company can in the case 
in the court of appeals, with dif¬ 
ferent judges ami a whole other 
set of legal issues. 

So, Microsoft seems to have 
given up on convincing the cur¬ 
rent judge that it has not per¬ 
formed anti-trust practices. 

Baladna launch at 
METS 

• Global One's new local infor¬ 
mation and media service, 
Baladna. is scheduled for launch 
at METS *98, in the first pan of 
November. 

Baladna is co-produced with 
Arab La. On.Line and will provide 
Global one subscribers with an 
a dd ed value service of news, 
cplfttre.. and entertainment- For 
more information, contact Glo¬ 
bal One at 5697777. 


INTERFACE 

QY ZEID NASSER 

GITEX time again! 

IT IS GITEX time again, and foe Jordan IT industry is bus¬ 
tling with preparations. People are getting read 1 / to ’go down 

to Dubai' next week, to show their products, services and 
possibly ‘'cut' a few deals. 

GITEX foe Gulf Information Technology Exhibition, held 
m the United .Arab Emirates (UAE) every year, is the largest 
computer and information technology event, attracting tens 
of thousands of computing professionals and specialists from 
oil over the world. 

For Jordan's computer professionals, it represents an 
opportunity to .seek new horizons for business outside foe 
country, particularly in foe Gulf stales. 

Software exporters, in particular, arc gearing up as this 
event represents a golden opportunity’ to meet most key peo¬ 
ple in one place, at foe same time: Also. GITEX attracts huge 
numbers of potential corporate and business clients. 

As for some of Jordan's companies, who are regional hard¬ 
ware dealers for a variety of products, you can expect foal 
they won’t let a chance like GITEX pass them by! 

in fact, it would be a fair guess foot most flights heading to 
Dubai from 27 to 29 this month, will be packed with mem¬ 
bers of the country's IT and computer community on board! 
Here, os is foe case every year, we need to stop and think for 
a moment whether we will ever have a computer show in 
Ammon which comes anywhere near foe magnitude of 
GITEX, in terms of its influence on the region. 

Naturally, with Dubai being the new business center for 
the Middle East, an exhibition there would take center-stage. 

However, surely. Jordan could be the host to a major infor¬ 
mation technology event, covering the Levant markets, and 
maybe Egypt along with them. Our pan of foe region is still 
lacking a seriously powerful exhibition. 

Recently though, there have been a couple of worrying 
signs that foe regional computer forces will probably shift 
away from us. 

The Dubai World Trade Center, organizers of GITEX 
every year, announced that a new, special GITEX event 
woujd be held in Cairo, starting this April. 

This is truly a groundbreaking development It's a pity that 
it is not taking place in Jordan. What's more, Lebanon is wit¬ 
nessing a resurgence in terms of trade exhibitions. 

So, when: does that leave us? I suppose, we've still got 
METS. foe annual computer event organized by foe Jordan 
Computer Society. This year. METS is to start on 9 Novem¬ 
ber, meaning foal it is not so distanced from GITEX as far its 
tinting is concerned; but that's probably the only characteris¬ 
tic of METS which comes close to GITEX! 

Getting back to GITEX, as would be expected, most com¬ 
panies have p lans t o announce new products, plans or devel¬ 
opments at GITEX and it should be expected that a lot of 
awards, special promotions and celebrations will be taking 
place! The most important characteristic of GITEX is foal it 
brings Middle Easterners together. In any case, one dung 
will probably stand out this year lbr Jordan's hardware and 
software exporters. Their main concern is how to find the 
best mechanisms to enter Gulf markets successfully. After 
around a decade of trying, the best results have been only 
achieved by those who' literary re-located a part of their staff 
into the Gulf. 

True, it will be cosily at first, but ii should pay back in the 
long run. A shinning example of success in this field is 
SEDCO. a Jordan-based company, which now has Dubai 
headquarters. Ii was a hugely successful move. SEDCO defi¬ 
nitely deserves to be commended for its business sense. 

Maybe others should follow suit, after all, that will support 
Jordan’s export economy and, who knows, maybe it will ele¬ 
vate our regional importance enough to host a massive 
regional exhibition, allied FIATEX (Finally In Amman Tech¬ 
nology Exhibition)! ■ 
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JTV’s ‘A New Day * program 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


By Rasheed A1 Roussan 

Special to The Star 

WHEN YOU stand in front of an ocean, 
you can sense its majestic beauty, its 
bluish figure, and its unforgettable aroma. 
The scent takes your breath away, you 
plunge your belt* into its depths. 

The most seductive thing is the sound 
of its waves, splashing on rocks and sandy 
shores. You hear them, and you don't. 
Mesmerized by their foamy echoes, your 
spirit swings into a lullaby of sound and 
silence. 

Sound and silence, sound and silence. 
Tliis is the divine magic of music, the 
epitome of all arts. 

Even though oceans aren't found every¬ 
where. their elegance 
permeates every 
work of an. Music 
has always been an 
ocean of its own. 
encompassing 
rich diversity of 
styles and themes, 
and translated into 
a universal Ian 
guage of sounds 
and voices, that 
became spoken by 
everyone. 

One of the most 
famous and com 
plicated genres of 
music that paved 
its way into his¬ 
tory is classical 
music. 

However, for 
many, the word 
“classical'* is 
blurred. For 
instance. Han¬ 
del’s composi¬ 
tions aren’ t 
classical, nei- 


nei- 

ther in style 
nor to the 
period to Bach 
which they 

belong to. The 

classical period began in Europe in the 
Middle Ages. It was a movement of phi¬ 
losophies. advocating reason and intellect. 
Eventually. literature, art and music 
became inierrnmgtfled within this train of 
thought. 

The classical style was bom in Vienna 
through the hands and minds of compos¬ 
ers like Franz Joseph Haydn, Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, and Ludwig Van Bee¬ 
thoven. Those were the first to create a 
storm of eternal musical pieces that make 
great music today. 

However, classical music hadn't come 
out of the blue, but it was part of overall 
development of western music. 

It all started with the Baroque period in 
the 16th century. Even though this era 
was dubbed as the epoch of religious 
belief, it argued that it was during this 
time that the whole concept of Western 
music was bom. 

Repetition, harmony and tonal varia¬ 
tions were just some of the characteristics 
of the Baroque peroid. 

A second distinct stage of the develop¬ 
ment of music occurred in the 


17th Century. The stress now was on 
originality, innovation, style and musical 
themes. This form of music went through 
radical changes since the birth of the Ger¬ 
man composer Johann Sebastian Bach in 
16S5. 

Bach descended from a great family of 
composers that produced at Icasi 53 musi¬ 
cians over seven generations. Young and 
hyperactive. Bach received his first musi¬ 
cal instructions from his father, Johann 
Ambrosius, a town musician. 

In 1703. he became a violinist in a 
chamber orchestra. Later. Bach moved to 
Amstadt to became a church organist. In 
the coming years. Bach acquired all the 
musical knowledge he needed to start a 
career. With his superior talent as a com¬ 
poser and performer, his compositions 
added new life 

to the concepts 
of harmony, 
polyphony and 
counterpoint. 

The magni¬ 
tude of Bach's 
music ties in 
his ability to 
use polyphony, 
which consists 
of two or more 
simultaneously 
sounding parts 
:^jj on a large scale 
of flexibility and 
innovation. Coun¬ 
terpoint on Lhe 
other hand, is 
derived from the 
Latin word punc- 
tus con¬ 

tra—literary mean¬ 
ing “point against 
point." In music, it 
is melody against 
melody. 

Imagine a vertical 
line, where musical 
notations are spread 
out. each melody 
will follow the other, 
repeating the same 
theme, but with dif¬ 
ferent tonal variations and speed to create 
a pattern of harmony and color. 

The counterpoint master has left a mark 
on every type of music which belonged to 
that period. He composed for the organ, 
harpsichord, and the violin. 

What is surprisingly however, is that 
after his death. Bach's music was 
neglected for about 80 years. The revival 
of his works was due to Felix Mendels¬ 
sohn. a famous mid-19th century com¬ 
poser who re-arranged and performed one 
of Bach's greatest works, the Passion of 
St. Matthew in IS29. 

Baroque music influenced composers 
like Mozart and Beethoven, which 
enthused color to the classical era. 

Bach served as the guiding star for all 
who became interested in the history and 
styles of western music. 

Today, the German composer is 
revered, studied and appreciated by many. 
His mastery made him the father of 
music. In the coming weeks, The Star will 
focus on individual composers who left 
their imprints on great music. ■ 


The early morning 


By Ghassan Joha 

Special to The Star 

DURING THE eighties, the 
idea of media transparency 
was out of the question. 
Today, however, the visual 
and print media has developed 
greatly, creating a standard of 
credibility and innovation 
never seen before in Jordan. 

“Fresh and to the point," is 
the motto of JTV’s “A New 
Day"—a breakfast program, 
launched more than three 
years ago. 

With an daily early morn¬ 
ing broadcast schedule, you 
may think twice about waking 
up at 6.30 am, to sit in front of 
the TV set for two hours. But 
believe it or not, there are 
thousands who do just this 
everyday. 

The first TV snack starts 
with a haJf-an-hour buffet, 
that includes a news bulletin, 
a weather forecast and a press 
commentary. 

But the main dish is yet to 
come. After a couple of songs, 
the program's set turns into a 
circle of ongoing debates. 
Interviews include ministers 
and high-ranking public offi¬ 
cials, which paves the way for 
a wide range of stimulating 
discussions. 

“By holding such meetings, 
we present a level of quality, 
intellectual dialogue, which 
provides the public with the 
truth and nothing but die 
truth," Lana Mamkegh. one of 
the hosts of the program, told 
The Star. 

However, many still agree 
that such programs are still in 
need of greater dynamism and 
creativity, especially regard¬ 
ing the presentation and die 
quality of topics in these pro¬ 
grams. 

la addition to this, it is 
argued that the quantity of the 
material must be more diversi¬ 
fied, which in the end will 
lead to a balanced diet of 
national and international cov¬ 
erage. 

"Our goal is to give people 
an honest picture of what is 
happening around diem,” said 
Joreer Maraqah. the other host 
of the program. 

He told The Star that JTV is 
trying hard to provide a better 
coverage especially of social 



Lana Mamkegh (L) and Joreer Maraqah (R) during an interview, on JTV’s “A New Day.' 


and political issues so that 
they give greater credence to 
transparency. This should pave 
the way for greater interaction 
between the public and the 
government 

The morning talk show is 
today widely successful 
among the public. This is due 
to the endless efforts of Mara¬ 
qah and Mamkegh who have 
been hosting the program for 
the past year and half. 

Tne morning show is strong 
on case issues. It has, for 
instance, put the spotlight on 
such things as the increasing 
casualties from shootings dur¬ 
ing weddings, car accidents 
and social work, and the need 
for charities to channel their 
funds into more productive 
projects. 

The program has launched a 
special slot to alert the public 
to the dangers of car accidents 
on the road, and of the need to 
take extra precautions whilst 
driving. 

But the success of M A New 
Day" also lies in the spirit of 


the team work. 

Starting from the director, 
cameramen, sound technicians 
and ending with the key grip 
holders, the atmosphere is one 
cooperation. 

Maraqah stresses that many 
challenges continue to face 
the program. These are in 
terms of maintaining the level 
of broadcast material. 

When it went on the air in 
1995, most people believed 
that die program was just 
another copy from a neighbor¬ 
ing TV station. .. . 

However, this was not the 
case. The breakfast program 
really has grown into a home¬ 
grown indigenous product, 
that is proving hard to emu¬ 
late. 

"The different types of peo¬ 
ple we interview are selected 
from the demands of the pub¬ 
lic, who suggest what we 
ought to be discussing. We.go 
through the process of gather¬ 
ing complaints from afi over 
the Kingdom, by phone calls - 
and conversations with the 


public," Maraqah explains. 

Unfortunately, the past year 
and a half has not -all been 
plain sailing. There has been 
criticism of what some would 
say is the “routine nature" of 
the program. -Whilethere are 
established slots that deal with 
light issues such as workouts 
or dietary habits, the program 
is short on innovation. 

One critic said, "After alL 
this is television;' and TV 
work means constant change 
and creativity. You need to 
think ofjiew ideasali thetime^ 
to keep the viewer interested." 

Despite the fact that both 
Maraqah and hfamkegb are 
widelyknown for their long 
experience in die media, the 
show is missing some of the 
flavor^ of fieldwork—going 
our onto the streets, interview¬ 
ing and talkiRgto people. This ' 
used to be tackled by the pro¬ 
gram’s previous presenters, 
Caroline •" Faraj and 
Mohammed Wakecl. The 
technical quality of the pro¬ 
gram heeds to be improved as 


well. During this cycle, fewer • 
cameras are used and less 
funds have been allocated to 
the program. 

-.While the presentation is 
good, some are weary of what 
: they term as the rhythm of the 
t interviews. However, Mara* - ■ 
qah explained that, “Dialogue A 
sometimes does go on. ~ • 
because you can't put a time 
limit or prevent a minister 
from talking. However, we 
can interrupt them by putting 
forward further comment, so 
.that our views Interact with 
whacchey are saying.” 

But in theend the responsi¬ 
bility falls upon the team as a 
whole, depending on their 
willingness to venture into 
new horizons. Both hosts 
assured The Star that field 
worik will'be stepped up; 

For sure, a new dawn will 
rise tomorrow. While you are 
enjoying the warmth of your 
bed, think of those who are Jg 
preparing your visual break¬ 
fast; a meal that is fresh, crea¬ 
tive and mildly biting! ■ 


Ex-detective stars in ‘One Tough Cop Inc.’ 


By Dan Morrison 

NEW YORK—Question: Which of the 
following death-defying, famc-gamering. 
lesiostcrone-charged stunts were actualiy 
performed by retired New York City 
Detective Bo Dictl? Circle as many as 
you can believe. 

A. Slept with a mob boss' mistress. 

B. Slung shots of booze with Fat Tony 
Salerno. 

C. Solved the brutal rape and torture 
of a nun. 

D. Punched out a rival detective on 
live television. 

E. Shook hands with George Bush. 

F. Helped a Mafia prince shoot heroin. 

Once upon a lime he lav in the freez¬ 
ing cold, his exuberant face mushed into 
some urine-soaked East Harlem side¬ 
walk. the winter wind cutting through 
him like whatever it is the wfntcr wind 
feels like when you are hanging out on 
the street, trying your best to look drunk 
and vulnerable. 

He was bait, feigning unconscious¬ 
ness. waiting for some flighty entrepren¬ 
eur to come and try to .steal his wallet, 
his rings, maybe even his fillings. When 
the mark made his move. Bo Died and 
his partners. Jackie Frcek and Tommy 
Collerun, would spring into action and 
make the arrest. Bo would serve the vkell 
a couple of knuckle sandwiches to keep 
him quiet on the way to the Tombs 
downtown. Then they'd so out for a 
dozen drinks or so. 

“Those days were like heaven." he 
says. “It was good versus evil out there, 
and we were the like evil to the evil." 

Those days. It is a twice-told tale, to 
say the very least, and it flows without 
pause in Dictl's New York patois as he 
pulls onto the FDR Drive in Manhattan 
for a tour of the neighborhood where he 
made his reputation as a kind of 
demented supercop. 

Life, apparently, is very good. Cruis¬ 
ing up the drive in his BMW 750i sedan. 
Bo makes cooing chit cbai on the car 
phone with a model who is recovering 
from some kind of surgery. He makes a 
date for drinks with his buddies for later 
that night at the Four Seasons. After that, 
it's dinner at the delicious and exclusive 
Ruo's restaurant in East Harlem, where 
the likes of Donald Trump and you and 
me are regularly turned away like 
orphans. Nofbad for a former decoy cop. 

it would, for the purposes of this story. 


be nice to have Bo Diet! express some 
kind of shock at his current station in 
life. The ear strains to hear the million¬ 
aire private investigator, real estate 
mogul and alligator shoe-wearing gad¬ 
about-town utter one of the standard my- 
goshisms. like “Never in my life, espe¬ 
cially when 1 was face down in urine in 
freezing East Harlem, did i imagine that 
I would one day own a big-iims private 
investigation firm and be producing the 
motion picture story of my life." But he 
doesn't say that. Because he did. 

“He always wanted to be at the cop. be 
the biggest." says Freck. “It suits him. It 
suits his image." 

Now. more than a decade since he 
retired from the New York City Police 
Department and his scarred and starry- 
life was first optioned by Hollywood. Bo 
Diet! is about to take the Big Step. 
Bigger than the jump from cop to suit, or 
from middle class to upper class. Bo 
Dictl is making the jump from fact to fic¬ 
tion. With the release last week of “One 
Tough Cop." movie audiences around 
the country are seeing a cop named Bo 
Diet! doing all forts of things that Bo 
Dieil never did. 

In the hulking, pumped up form of 
actor Stephen Baldwin, Bo Dictl will 
solve the nun cave all over again, just 
like he did in the I9SS best-seiling book 
“One Touch Cop" ;ind in untold conver¬ 
sations over a microphone, a vodka mar¬ 
tini or a plate of pasta. 

To make a Jong and absolutely thrill¬ 
ing story short. Bo and his partner 
Tommy, outraged by the brutal rape of a 
Carmelite nun on their turf in East Har¬ 
lem. spent three days in 1981 pounding 
the pavement and slinging back drinks in 
a quixotic try at nailing the perpetrators. 

Building on the tiniest of tips—passed 
on lu Bo from hi.s friends in the 
Mafia—the pair solved the nun case and 
humiliated the NYPD’s detective elite. 
Expecting to be hailed as heroes. Bo and 
Tommy are instead whipped like dogs 
for their unbelievable cheek, but eventu¬ 
ally the truth gets out. That's the story 
and he's sticking to it. 

More or less. But the movie adds a 
few. urn. enhancements. There's Bo’s 
rocking affair with fictional Mafia moll 
Josephine O'Hara, in the form of actress 
Gina Gershon. It never happened, but, as 
Bo says. “She sure is easy on the eyes." 

There's Tommy tea)led Duke Fmnerry 
in the movie, played by Chris Penn) and 



The film u One Tough Cop*'is loosely based on die story of former New York 
Police Department Detective Bo Dictl 


his S20.000 in gambling debts. Actually, 
according to Bo, Tommy had something 
of a surging drinking problem, owing to 
the fact that he was about to get flopped 
from detective to patrolman over six 
grand in unpaid parking tickets. Tommy 
was a trifle miffed by Bo's portrayal of 


him in the autobiography as a rather 

determined barfly ('■Where the._did 

we go, to the ice cream parlor?” says 
Bo), so his character was refashioned by 
the screenwriters. 

God only knows how CoIIeran will 
react to seeing himself gunned down by. 


the mob on the big screen. “You know. 

• they did a little Hollywooditization of’ 
the thing," Bo says. ' 

And there’s Bo's on-air walloping of.a 
rival detective who tries to take credit for 
solving the nun case. “I-did punch-a few. 
people out, just not on camera," he says. 
Died seems comfortable with these 
changes. He has long since passed thr 
point of fusing his public and private per¬ 
sonas. He is One Tough Cop. And, not 
unlike Buffalo Bill, Roy Rogers and one 
Madonna Louise Ciccone before him, he 
is also a product. One Tough Cop Inc. 

Few say he hasn't earned it. “What¬ 
ever he got, he worked for," Freck says, 
“The difference; between me, Bo Died 
and other detectives? There are hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands, of guys that are 
as good as a detective or, maybe, better 
detective than I ever was,” he says. “But 
the big deal is, when you get a big case 
like that, yoor notoriety is brought up. 
And it's a shame, because some guys 
. will never be at the right place at the 
. right time to be involved with these 
cases." 

*T always say that I was no better than 
anybody. But, everything I did, I did to 
the max," he says. “I never did it half¬ 
way." 

‘‘One Tough Cop," the movie, is not 
the first time the nun case has made ir 
onto tiie big screen. In 1992, Harvey Kei¬ 
tel played an out of control, drug-dealing 
and sex^addicted cop in the film “Bad: 
Lieutenant.” One of the movie's subplots 
involves the rape and torture of a nun. 

Bo bad a bit part in that movie, as be 
has in several other films. But the Died 
product line includes more than just pri¬ 
vate ' investigations and million-dollar 
movies. On 1 November, jittery parents 
across the globe will begin shelling out 
cash for “One Tough Computer Cop,” an 
Internet baby sitter designed to keep 
online pornography, hate speech and 
other unmentionables -from reaching the 
minds of unsiispecthig children. 

In I9S6. Dierl ran and lost as a Repub¬ 
lican novice, for a seat in Congress. He’s 
very high on former President Bush, and 
his office on the 32tb floor of the News 
Building on 42nd Street is decorated 
with several photographs of Bo and 
George. The view extends from the core 
of the city, over the United Nations, all 
the way to. the low-rise streets of Queens. 

It was there char a young Richard Died 
gained his nickname by forgetting every¬ 


body's name and calling them "Bo" 
Instead, and it was there that he began 
palling around with the sons of Mafia 
bosses, even helping a few inject heroin 
while hanging out near the railroad 
tracks. It was an association that would 
bring him both years of boozy camorode-. 
no and the ire of police brass. 

In bis autobiography. Diet! describes 
his fervent, days as a rookie cop in °* 
Queens; “I had this feeling-—if I could 
arrest everybody doing every crime in 
New York, J would have done it. I was a 
psycho on a mission." 

But for Died, at least when it comes to 
the mob, a murderer is not a murderer 
unless you see him pull the trigger. The - 
rest of the time? 

"I grew up in a neighborhood where 
organized crime was a way of life," Died ' 
says, repeating a line from, the movie, 
and the book, and god knows how many 
prior interviews. ■‘But l never knew these 
people as criminals. To me, they were . 
fathers and sons. Friends I grew up with, 
and sat next to in church." 

Later, Bo drives past the colonial bar 
ui cast Harlem, where, he recalls; a 
small businessman by the name of ' 
Anthony ‘Fat Tony" Salerno demanded - 
through cigat^lenchcd teeth that Bo find-- '- 
the men who raped the nun. How cou&r ^ 
he not? if. 

The nun, he'says, still sends him. - 
umstmas cards emblazoned with retig-S— 
ious symbols. Does she still work in the' '• 
convent? “Naw," Bo says. "She ~tfcni- 
nats^Tnoy sent her to some relreai some-- 

Amid visits to the corner bar where Bo- - 
and Tommy celebrated their Pyrrhic vie-'.' '• • 
wry in the nun case, to the 25th Precinct.' 
house, where Bo invites the commanding- . 
.S£fi° * Private screening, and to the - *. 

abandoned building on upper Madison 
Avenue Its windows boarded up, its. : 
front pti«5d high in refuse, it’s just 
wl o f Plaee that Bo Died, decoy, would 

CTO fvrni° ^ *“**■ Bo Dieii. 

of D,elJ Associates, steps ' 

» f ° f feacas wd vcS -. .- 
J? for some photographs- 

^ fo;^H l0OkS £° Wn at and ‘ 4 

L4 Times- Washington Post. 
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